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OUTSTANDING 


Series of Textbooks | 


For Elementary Schools 


DO AND LEARN READERS | 
FACT AND STORY READERS 
STRAYER-UPTON ARITHMETICS 


BRIGHAM AND McFARLANE’S 
ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 


HALLECK’S AMERICAN HISTORIES 


PEARSON AND SUZZALLO’S 
ESSENTIALS OF SPELLING 


PEARSON AND KIRCHWEY’S | 
NEW ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH | 


NEWMAYER AND BROOME’S 
HEALTH AND HAPPINESS SERIES | 


FORESMAN’S BOOKS OF SONGS 
WEBSTER’S NEW SCHOOL DICTIONARIES | 
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OUTSTANDING TEXTBOOKS 


For High Schools 


McKITRICK AND WEST’S ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
CRUMPTON-HOSIC JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


STRAYER-UPTON JUNIOR MATHEMATICS AND 
MODERN ALGEBRA (UPTON) 


NYBERG’S ALGEBRAS AND GEOMETRIES 


McKINLEY, HOWLAND AND DANN’S WORLD 
HISTORIES 


ELSON’S MODERN TIMES AND THE LIVING PAST 
GARNER-CAPEN’S OUR GOVERNMENT 


HUNTER AND WHITMAN’S PROBLEMS IN GENERAL 
SCIENCE 


FLETCHER, SMITH AND HARROW’S BEGINNING 
CHEMISTRY 


PEARSON, LAWRENCE AND RAYNOR’S LATIN |! 
AND LATIN Il 


PLACE’S NEW LATIN COURSE—TWO BOOKS 
NICHOLS’S NEW JUNIOR BUSINESS TRAINING 


BOWMAN AND PERCY’S BOOKKEEPING AND 
BUSINESS 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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Gregg Books Set the Pace 
In Commercial 
Education 


YOU WILL FIND ONE OR MORE GREGG BOOKS 
IN ALMOST EVERY DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


LEADING TEXTS 


Gregg Shorthand 

Rational Typewriting 

Secretarial Studies 

Applied Business English and Correspondence 

Words: Their Spelling, Pronunciation, 
Definition, and Application 

General Business Science 

Rational Bookkeeping and Accounting 

Essentials of Commercial Law | 

Salesmanship and Business Efficiency 

Business Organization and Administration 

An Introduction to Economics 


GREGG SERVICE 


Each Gregg text is surrounded by a helpful Gregg Service, at your immediate 
disposal any time, anywhere. This service takes the form of teacher’s handbooks 
filled with practical teaching plans; scientific tests to keep you accurately informed 
of each student’s progress; measuring scales, graphs, charts and other record 
forms; supplementary laboratory material direct from the business office. 


Write our nearest office for complete catalogue. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 


— 


Journal of Education. Published weekly (except August). Six Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Entered at Postoffice in Boston, Mass., as second class matter. 
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Exhibit of Good | 
Books 


Department of Seperintendence of the N. E. A. 
VISIT BOOTH 137 
In Detroit Masonic Temple, February 21-26 


ART APPRECIATION TEXTBOOKS—Just Ready 
Part One—My Brownie Art Book 
Part Two—My Rainbow Art Book 
Part Three—My Indian Art Book 
Part Four—My Pinocchio Art Book 
Part Five—My Wonderland Art Book 
Part Six—My Jungle Art Book 
Part Seven—The Round Table Art Book 
Part Eight—In preparation 
THE LAIDLAW READERS—Basal 
Primer through Book 8 
Pupils’ Workbooks for the First Six Grades 
Interleaved Teachers’ Editions of the Primer, 
1, 2, and 3 
Teachers’ Plans for the teaching of each se- 
lection in Books 4, 5 and 6 


INDIAN LIFE SERIES—Just off the Press 
Little Eagle, by Therese O. Deming 
The Indians in Winter Camp, by Therese O. 
Deming 


THE STORY OF MAN-Series, by William L. Nida 
The Tree Boys 
Fleetfoot, the Cave Boy 
Taming the Animals 
Dan-Hur and the First Farmers—Just Ready 


Write for Descriptive Folders 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Educational Department 
2001 Calumet Ave. 133 First St. 36 West 24th St. 
Chicago San Francisco New York 


Series, 


A series of textbooks for grades 2 to 8 


GROWTH 
IN SPELLING 


By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 
and JULIA H. WOHLFARTH 


All that specialized study and 
experience offer to lessen the 
age-old difficulties in the 

teaching of spelling 


“T particularly like the varied suggestions for 

interesting children in words in second and 
third grades, and scattered all through the series, 
exercises which will help to develop ‘word con- 
sciousness’ and let us hope, spelling conscience.” 
—MISS ALICE B. CARRIER, Elementary 
Supervisor, City Schools, St. Augustine, Florida. 


Send for further information 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Home Office: Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, Portland, and-Manila 


Leading Books for Elementary Schools 


THE STORY OF OUR NATION 
BARKER - DODD - WEBB 
A primary history simple in organization, 
clear in style, and beautiful in form. Illus- 
trated in three colors. 


THE GROWTH OF A NATION 
BARKER - DODD - WEBB 


A United States History for the seventh and 
eighth grades, emphasizing the social and 
economic side of the subject. Ilustrated in 
three colors. 


THE TRABUE-STEVENS SPELLERS 


A scientifically prepared course in spelling 
which lays particular emphasis upon the 
assignment-test-study method. 


THE STORYLAND READERS 


(Books Four and Five now ready) 


A new series of readers based upon The Free 
and Treadwell Readers. These books contain 
the best of modern literature and informational 
material. 


FUN WITH NUMBERS 


A beginning reader-arithmetic, the first book of a new series, is now ready. 

It really teaches young children — arithmetic — as they need to use numbers in their 
work and play. The material presented is that found in the good courses of study in 
second grade arithmetic. Illustrated in three colors. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 
Philadelphia 


New York 


San Francisco 
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Civics and Industry 


By DeWITT S. MORGAN 
Head of the 
Department of Social Studies, 
Arsenal Technical Schools, 
Indianapolis 


and OKA S. FLICK 
Instructor in 
Economic and Industrial 
History, 

Arsenal Technical Schools, 
Indianapolis 
McGraw-Hill Vocational 
Texts 
288 pages, 5% x 8, 

25 illustrations, $2.00 
This book aims to promote 
understanding of the service 


of government to industry and 
of the relation between indus- 


Supervising 
Extra-Curricular 
Activities 
in The 
American Secondary School 


By PAUL W. TERRY 


Professor of Education, 
University of Alabama 


417 pages, 51, x 8, $3.00 


This comprehensive text- 
book presents a_ thorough 
study of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, to meet the needs of 
college classes and of high 


Industrial Hygiene 
for Schools 


By 
JESSE F. WILLIAMS, M.D. 
Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University 
and 
DELBERT 
> 


Supervisor of Physical Educa- 
tion, Department of Educa- 
tion, State of Ohio 


280 pages, 5% x &, 
154 illustrations, $2.00 


This book points out in an 
interesting, helpful way the 
problems of hygiene in mod- 
ern industrial life. It shows 
how any person may so order 


~mm- his living habits as to secure 

school teachers and principals the full measure of interest- 

in service. ing, healthful life. It indi- 
fare, It interprets in a read- 


cates the dependence of suc- 
able way the significant facts The whole subject is cov- cess upon health; it outlines 
of economic organization and ered from historical back- the fundamentals of health 
analyzes each element in in- : , which all must strive to se- 

dustry so as to create an un- ground to the mens arr angen cure; it points out the difficul- . 
derstanding which will con- problems of organization and ties in living healthfully; it 
tribute economic questions. It supervision, and the treat- ae industrial diseases 
is intended as a text for ment is thorough, both in of 
junior and = high school industrial accident prevention; 
students and also for use in it treats of modern methods in 
teacher-training classes. the prevention of disease. 


presentation of theory and il- 
lustrative examples. 


Planning 
Your 
Future 


By 
GEORGE E. MYERS 
Professor of Vocational Guidance, 
University of Michigan 
GLADYS M. LITTLE ON- 
Assistant Principal, Cleveland Interme- 
diate School, Detroit if/ APPROVAL 


and SARAH A. ROBINSON + COUPON 
Girls’ Counselor, Hutchins Intermediate McGraw-Hill 
School, Detroit 


Book Co., Ine., 
370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, N, Y. 


417 pages, 5% x 8, illustrated, $1.50 


An occupational civics text for junior high 
school students which aims to help them (1) 
to develop a sound attitude toward work and 
an understanding of the place of work in their 
lives; (2) to secure a clearer conception of 
what constitutes a successful life and how it 
is achieved; (3) to form a more definite plan 
for their own future; (4) to develop a method 
| of procedure which will aid them in whatever 
vocational planning they may do. 


You may send me 
O Morgan and Flick—Civics 
and Industry ($2.00) 
O) Terry—Supervising Extra- 
Curricular Activities ($3.00) 
Williams and Oberteuffer—!ndus- 
trial Hygiene for Schools ($2.00) 
Myers, Little and Robinson—Plan- 
ning Your Future ($1.50) 
on approval. I understand that I am to 
return these books after a reasonable per- 
iod of examination unless I either notify you 
of my intent to adopt them in my classes or 
remit for them. 


The coupon at the right will bring any of bj . 
these books to you without obligation. ADDRESS... 
May we hope to hear from you? 
"4 OFFICIAL POSITION. J.E. 2-1-31 
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Announcing — 


A most important contribution to the 
field of child study 


THE GUIDANCE MENTAL GROWTH 
INFANT CHILD 


By ARNOLD GESELL, Director of the Yale-Psycho Clinic, Professor of 
Child Hygiene, Yale University 


R. GESELL’S new book deals inclusively and concretely with problems of mental 


hygiene and of child guidance, with special reference to the periods of infancy and 
early childhood. 


PART I, entitled The Progress of Child Guidance Concepts, is histori- 
cal. Respective chapters deal with the changing status of the preschool 
child; a summarization of recent movements leading up to the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection recently called by Presi- 
dent Hoover; concrete outlines of doctrines and methods of infant train- 
ing in the eighteenth century; and the new attitudes of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, emphasizing the child study movement, the nur- 
sery school movement, and the growth of the kindergarten. 


PART II, Problems and Methods of Child Guidance, treats in practical 
detail the various aspects of fear in children; a chapter of accidents quotes 
startling statistics on the prevalence of accidental Geaths and injuries to 
young children, and develops the psychological aspects of early safety edu- 
cation. Practical problems such as the possibilities of individual guidance 
both at home and at school are discussed concretely with examples of 
procedures of individual guidance used at the Yale Psycho-Clinic. 


PART III considers Science and the Protection of Child Growth. One 
chapter deals with the often neglected problem of heredity in relation to 
mental hygiene. The final word is given to the function of psychological 
and medical science in the supervision and the protection of early mental 
growth. 


IAMOUS as an authority on child psychology, Dr. Gesell approaches his problems 
from the points of view of education, psychology, medicine, and scientific re- 
search. Educators, and anyone connected with or interested in children cannot 
well afford to miss this study. ‘ 4 ‘ $2.25 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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The center of interest in 
Commercial Education! 


OFFICE and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
By RUFUS STICKNEY, B. B. A. 


Head of Shorthand Department, 
Boston Clerical School, and 


BLANCHE G. STICKNEY, B. S. 8. 


Director, Secretarial Department, 
Bryant-Stratton College, Providence, R. I. 


A complete finishing course for the student trained 
in bookkeeping, shorthand, typing, etc. Does not 
require the use of expensive machinery. The 

authors have gone beyond the detailed discussion 

of secretarial duties and traits by acquainting the 
student with actual business procedure. Contains 
review questions, problem situations, and labora- 
tory exercises. 

334 pp., 6x9 inches, List, $1.60 


PROBLEM STUDIES IN ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY 


By LENOX E. CHASE 


Chairman, Department of Economic Geography, 
| Mount Vernon High School, Mount Vernon, N. 


This practical study guide offers a complete out- 
line of economic geography based upon the prin- 
cipal commodities and industries with respect to 
their geographical location. Part I deals with the 
United States; Part II with Foreign Nations and 
Their Trade Relations with the United States. 
Two types of tests are included: “Memory Ques- 
tions” and “Reasoning Questions.” The latter aim 
to develop resourcefulness and independent think- 
ing on the part of the student. 


120 pp., 8%4x10% inches, List, $0.96 


Prentice-Hall, inc. 
720 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


National 
Education Association 
Convention 


Detroit 


TEACHERS WILL BE 


Interested to 
examine our books for 
Elementary Schools and High 
Schools. On display 
in Booth 37. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 
New York City 


In 


ARRISON 


CHICAGOS NEWEST 
DOWNTOWN MOTEL 


RUNNING ICE WATER 
IN EVERY ROOM 
§25° AND 830° 

WITH BATH 
NO HIGHER 


A 


IN BEVERY 
44) 
NO 4444) 


PARKING 
WORRIES 
DIRECT ENTRANCE 
FROM HOTEL TO Alig 


HARRISON PARKING 
GARAGE 


HARRISON STREET ‘OFF 
MICHIGAN \BOULEVARD 


New! Different! A Big 


Success! 
My Weekly Reader 


MY WEEKLY 
READER is a four- 
page paper, issued 

weekly during the 
school year, in four 
editions. 
WEEKLY PRIMER 
is designed for first 
grade. MY WEEKLY 
READER Number 
One for second grade, 
Number Two fer 
third and fourth 
grades, and | 


Three for fifth and 
sixth grades. 


¥ WEEKLY READER (fills a definite want in the curriculum of 

M the lower grades. For years, teachers of the lower primary grades 

particularly have been asking for a supplementary reading text 

which would capitalize the ever-expanding interest of growing children 

in the affairs of life. Children tire of using “the same old readers.” 

They need fresh, new material to catch their interest and fire their « enthnu- 
= - 


siasm Now they x 
have itin MY NEPC 
LY American Education Press, Inc. 
40 8S. Third St., Columbus, Ohio. 
tion issuedin four | With the understanding that there is to be ro 
editions— Primer charge nor obligation for this material, please send 
for first grade, | .copies, MY WEEKLY PRIMER (Ist Grade) 
| copies, MY WEEKLY READER No. 1 
grade id or (2nd grade) 
and — ..copies, MY WEEKLY READER No. 2 
graces, and No. (3rd and 4th Grades) 
# for itch aed § copies, MY WEEKLY READER No. 3 
sixth grades. , (Sth and 6th Grades) 
Send for for FREE CLASS TRIAL 
FREE {NAME 
Trial Copies 
»-- > 
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YOU ARE INVITED TO SEE THE 


Balfour Display 
Booth 74 


National Education Association 
Meeting at 


DETROIT 


CLASS RINGS AND PINS 
COMMENCEMENT ANNOUNCEMENTS 
TYPING AWARDS CLASS GIFTS 


CLUB AND ORGANIZATION INSIGNIA 


L. G. Balfour Company 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


Known Wherever There Are Schools 
and Colleges 


The Life Membership pins, buttons and keys of the 
National Education Association are BALFOUR made 
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NEW SANBORN TEXTS 
WHOLESOME LIVING SERIES 


by Dr. Jesse F. Williams and Theresa Dansdill, A. M. 


Health and Happiness (grade 3) Health and Service (grade 6) 
Health and Control (grade 5) Health and Ideals (grades 7-8) 
Health and the Rules of the Game (grade 4) 


SPEAKING AND WRITING ENGLISH 


by Sheridan, Kleiser, and Mathews 


Books I, II, III, IV, V, and VI, grades three to eight, and Sheridan’s Revised Manual 
Elementary, grades 3-4. Intermediate, grades 5-6. Advanced, grades 7-8. 


U. S. COMMISSIONER COOPER says: “The SHERIDAN LANGUAGE series 


flourishes in California. We adopted these books exclusively while I was State Super- 
intendent.” 


OTHER SANBORN TITLES 


Objective Drills and Problems in Arithmetic, by Stone, Hopkins, and Brownfield 
Stone’s Arithmetics, Child’s Book of Number, and New Mathematics (junior high) 
Hanthorn’s Billy Boy’s Book; Jones and Hanthorn’s Circus Fun 

Billy Boy on the Farm, by Miss Alice Hanthorn, Supervisor of Cleveland 

Hopkins’ Curriculum Principles and Practices 

Gast and Skinner’s Fundamentals of Educational Psychology 

Kinyon and Hopkins’ Home Economics Series, based on Denver Course of Study 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 
Chicago New York Boston 
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NMiore than 1600 


places are now using 


SOCIAL SCIENCE COURSE 


In use in 


WASHINGTON 
HARTFORD 
BRIDGEPORT 


TRENTON 
CAMDEN 
ELIZABETH 
LYNN 
SCHENECTADY 
TOLEDO 
DENVER 

SAN ANTONIO 
AKRON 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
FLINT 

TULSA 

DES MOINES 
SAN FRANCISCO 


LONG BEACH 
SALT LAKE CITY 


SACRAMENTO 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York 


Here is carried out successfully the much-talked-of idea 
of correlated teaching in the social sciences. 
geography, economics, and civics are al) studied in their 
natural relationships to give the pupil a real understand- 


bd d 


pA 


ing of life today and of how it came to be. 


The Reading Books of the Rugg Social Science Course 
are full of dramatic interest and lavishly illustrated. The 


Workbooks accompanying them provide many stimulat- 


ing activities. 


“My youngsters fairly eat up the Rugg books. 
they can attain a more sound and thorough develop- 
ment through them than through any other textbooks,” 
writes a teacher in California. And hundreds of enthusi- 


astic teachers echo her opinion. 


I. An Introduction to American Civilization, $1.92. 
II. Changing Civilization in the Modern World, $1.96. 
III. A History of American Civilization: Economic and 


Social, $1.96. 


IV. A History of American Government and Culture, 


$1.96. 


A Workbook for each (Prices subject to discount.) 


Chicago 


Atlanta 


Dallas Columbus 


History, 


I believe 


San Francisco 
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A.-E. WINSHIP and A. W. BELDING, Eprrok’ 
ISOBEL R. LAY, Manactne Epiror 


Editorials 


New Teaching 
LL teaching must be new teaching, because 
all children must learn in a new world. 

Failure to appreciate this by any teacher 
from the pre-school child to the highest graduate 
student of any university will be as tragic as to 
allow any one to be free to walk on congested city 
streets regardless of traffic rules. 

There was no teaching in the world twenty 
years ago that might not be tragic today. There 
was no child who was not to iearn everything for 
use in a new world. 

The inorganic world from electrons to universes 
is different. The organic world from the faint- 
est imaginable flutter of vegetable motion to the 
highest conscious personality is different from 
what it was ever known to be—even ten years ago. 

Units, big and little, of heights and depths, lengths 
and breadths, of speed and power, health and 
disease, history and literature, have all changed. 


Economics in Education 
CONOMICS must take high rank in the 
thinking of teachers today. Never have stu- 
dents as a whole been as intereste. in economics 
as now. Never has there been the same neces- 
sity for every teacher to have an economic atmos- 

phere in the teaching of every subject. 

No subject has been well learned unless there is 
a market for it to some advantage of the student. 
A teacher who teaches any subject because it is 
in the course of study, or because she has been 
teaching it for several years, or even because 
she loves to teach it, is liable to be wasting the 
students’ time. 

There is a market for every subject studied in 
school if it is so learned that the student can 
know it so as to use it when opportunity comes. 

We often call attention to Edison’s statement 
that he never invents anything unless he knows 
there will be a ready market for it. He never 
wastes time creating a market after he has in- 
vented a thing. 

The traditional school had high school students, 
especially, learn what the teacher wanted them to 
learn, and then blamed the graduates if they did not 
find a market for themselves. Now the chief busi- 


ness of a high schdol teachér is to know that his 
student will have a market if he learns his 
subject with an economic vision, 


Training for Electrical Engineering 


I’ COSTS an average of $208 tuition per college 
year of nine months ito receive electrical 
enginering training in one of the 118 universities 
or colleges which furnish such an opportunity in 
America, although the tuition and fees range 
from a few dollars in the state universities to $500 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

No standard engineering course is offered, but 
the number of semester-hour credits required for 
graduation ranges from 111 to 184, with a median 
of 145. 

Expenses for the study of electrical engineering 
average about $700 per year per student, the bud- 
get estimated fcr the first year of thirty-six weeks 
divided as follows: tuition, $208; board, $270; 
room, $135; laundry, $36; books, $26; and instru- 
ments, $25. This estimate does not allow for 
personal expenses, travel, clothing, fraternities, or 
other social costs. 

Pennsylvania leads all other states in the 
number of schools giving electrical engineering, 
eleven being listed in the Keystone State. With 
a total of 765 students, Purdue University, In- 
diana, leads all other institutions in the number of 
student-engineers. 


The Depressing Year 
AST year was famous for depression. Teachers 
took great losses in their savings. They 
talked losses everywhere. Despite the depres- 
sion, however, the increase in membership in the 
National Education Association was 10,507, which 
is more than the entire membership was thirteen 
years ago and twice as many as twenty-three years 
ago. The depression was everywhere, yet 
twenty-nine states increased their membership. 
Pennsylvania claimed great industrial depression, 
but the membership in the National Education 
Association was three-fourths as great as the 
entire membership in the Association twenty-three 
years ago. 
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What Has Done It? 

HAT carried the membership of the National 
W Education Association from 4,841 twenty- 
three years ago, and 8,737 thirteen years ago to 
218,188 at the opening of this year? 

There have been many causes. It was a tre- 
mendous achievement to increase the membership 
more than 217,000 in thirteen years. No one 
thing could have done it. 

Removal of headquarters to Washington was a 
vital factor as was the development of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, with S. D. Shankland 
as executive secretary, with permanent office at 
headquarters. The creation of a business office, 
with Harold A. Allan in charge, and magnifying 
the Journal of the National Education Association 
with Joy Elmer Morgan and associates in charge. 

Ail these are playing a noble part, but above 
them all has been James W. Crabtree, his life 
membership scheme and everything that has been 
thought of and magnified by him. He is the 
creator of the modern National Education Asso- 
ciation, and no one will be suggested as a rival. 

But even Dr. Crabtree and all the other men 
would have been weaklings had it not been for the 
women at headquarters, in the field, and at the 
two-dollar pay counter in all the states and 
territories. 

Ruth Pyrtle’s year as president will go into his- 
tory as defying depression, rolling up majorities in 
twenty-nine states. 


The Glory of Pennsylvania 
not only has the largest 


increase in membership in the National Edu- 

cation Association, but it did it under interesting 
conditions, 

California increased 2,728, but it was bidding 
for the meeting of 1931. 

Ohio increased 2,619, but she had the meeting in 
1930. 

New Jersey increased 1,253, but she had the 
Department of Superintendence in 1930. 

Pennsylvania increased 3,657, and she had 
nothing, asked for nothing. What is more, Penn- 
sylvania has asked for nothing for six years, and 
is not threatening to ask for anything. Noble 
Pennsylvania ! 


Migratory Students 


OUNG men and women of the United States 
seeking a college education migrate from 

One state to another in large numbers. A study 
of the student bodies of fifty-two land-grant col- 
leges shows that* 23,712 students left their home 
states in 1928 and attended state universities and 
colleges in other states. The figures apply only 
to the land-grant college group. Of the total 
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attending land-grant institutions outside their states 
of residence, approximately 72 per cent. were men 
and 28 per cent. were women. 

In the migration of college students there were 
twenty-five states in 1928 to which a greater num- 
ber of students came from other states to 
attend the land-grant colleges than left the state. 
The states receiving the greatest number 
of students from without the state were Wis- 
consin, Illinois, New York, Minnesota, and Massa- 
chusetts. The states from which the greatest 
number of students migrated for a college educa- 
tion to other land-grant institutions were Illinois, 
New York, Pennsylvania, California, and Iowa. 

A large number of students from foreign coun- 
tries come to the United States and enroll in the 
land-grant colleges. 


Loyd F. Gehres 


OYD F. GEHRES, who has been associated 
with the Ohio office of the John C. Winston 
Company for the past twelve years, has been 
appointed manager of the High School and College 
Department to succeed the late George A. Helms. 
Mr. Gehres is a graduate of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Upon America’s entry into the World 
War Mr. Gehres, then a high school principal, 
enlisted. At the conclusion of the war, but before 
he had resigned his commission, and while still in 
uniform, he was engaged by the John C. Winston 
Company. 


Death of M. G. Clark 


R ARELY has any sudden death from disease 

given the profession a shock such as it re- 
ceived on February 5, when the news of the death 
of Melvin Green Clark, superintendent of Sioux 
City, Iowa, was flashed over the country. 


No one occupied the same place in the heart 
of the profession that Dr. Clark occupied. For 
nineteen years Iowa has regarded him as its stand- 
ard-bearer of education righteousness. Other 
men have come and gone, but M. G. Clark has 
kept Sioux City the banner-bearer for Iowa. 

He has never failed to be supremely wise in 
leadership in the National Education Association, 
nor in the Department of Superintendence, and 
there has never been a time when he was not the 
leader in some important activity. Few men com- 
bined wisdom and oratory as uniformly and as 
skillfully as did Dr. Clark. . 

The day before his sudden death from a heart 
attack we received a paragraph from Dr. Clark, 
which we are using on page 17S in this issue. 


1930 was the 175th anniversary of the granting 
of the Royal Charter which established King’s 
College in the Province of New York, 
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Schools Must Develop Responsibility 


By ALBERT E. WINSHIP 


MERICAN education is one of the biggest 
achievements in civilization, and the biggest 
problem in American education is the creation of 
universal responsibility for solving all civic, indus- 
trial, and other problems through self-learning 
from childhood to adulthood. 

For the first time individual responsibility is 
being early accepted by self-education. 

Little children cannot help self-learning, because 
they learn much when adults learn it. They see 
airplanes as soon as adults do, are as interested as 
adults are, understand what is said, and remem- 
ber it as long. 

Children develop responsibility remarkably. 
They early estimate speed of automobiles. They 
make some miscalculations, but they look and esti- 
mate, and the deaths of children lessen much 
faster than those of adults. They never ask if they 
may take a chance. Teasing has become a lost 
art with children. 

Social responsibility and self-education, there- 
fore, is the second achievement of children, and 
comes with school years and the approach thereto. 
Social responsibility through self-education is the 
big education problem with boys and girls as they 
enter the school age. 

Preachers, moralists, and lecturers empha- 
size the laxity of family life in dealing with 
children at home. No one, so far as we have 
observed, has approached this as a definite problem 
of education. The fact is that children come to 
this age well equipped to accept responsibility for 
their experiences in life, and have assumed self- 
education to meet responsibilities. 

There is nothing for the school and family to 
do but to let children accept responsibility for 


social comradeship and realize that they must 
educate themseives to estimate the right and wrong 
in their social comradeships. 

Family life soon presents wholly new responsi- 
bilities. ‘These are more vital to the parents than 
to the children. These responsibilities develop 
manliness and womanliness in boys and girls and 
create immediate respect from the children, and 
eliminate the various tendencies which persist 
where parents insist upon retaining full responsi- 
bility. 

Nothing ennobles boys and girls so completely as 
for them to have a vital part in all budget making, 
especially if they assume responsibility for pro- 
viding an appropriate part of the family incorne. 

Community responsibility is a big problem in 
education. There is no other way to make sure 
ot character education except through its demon- 


stration of responsibility assumed through self- 
education. 


A “ character ” is something etched with a sharp 
instrument on a metal. There is no character that 
is not demonstrated by its effect in human action 
througli association. 


Character is personal responsibility in community 
relations. This is the biggest problem with ado- 
lescent youths, and it can only be achieved by self- 
education. 


Civic responsibility, above and beyond the com- 
munity, self-educative as long as life lasts, is the 
ultimate high achievement of education in the 
New World. This creation of responsibility 
through self-education in each stage of human 


development is the biggest problem of school edu- 
cation. 


‘‘Have Him Tested” 


By CAROLYN TOWLE 


When a child who’s in your class 
Cannot learn enough to pass, 
Have him tested! 


When a child lacks number sense, 
And you've drilled him till you’re tense 
Have him tested! 


If the child lacks three eye pauses, 
Stops and starts at all wrong clauses, 
Have him tested! 


When the child gives mirror writing, 
Be alert for uphill fighting, 
Have him tested! 


If he does not know a word 
The thing to do, as I have heard, 
Is have him tested! 


Have him tested through and through 
Till you know his real I. Q. 
Just have him tested! 


Then you teachers, please I pray! 
Go and test yourselves today. 
Could you pass a mental test 
Like you've given all the rest? 
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Two Famous School Board Members 


By ALBERT E. WINSHIP 
DR. SHURLY and MRS. OSBORN 


D ETROIT is a world wonder in education 
as in other functionings. 

When I first taught school Detroit had 50,000 
population. Since then it has increased 1,450,000. 

When I made my first public address in Detroit 
there were 120,000 residents. Since then the popu- 
lation has increased about 1,460,000. 

It is impossible to imagine what this has signi- 
fied to the school management. 

Above everything else is the fact that every 
school year has seen the school life and work 
highly progressive. There has been no time in 
which the schools of Detroit have not been in the 
front line of progress. 

I have known Detroit personally for forty-six 
years, and there has been no year that I have not 
marveled at the pace of progress. This is a little 
more true in 1931 than it has ever been before. 

Dr. Burt R. Shurly, president of the city 
board of education, has been a member of the 
board for four years. He has been a prominent 
citizen of Detroit for many years. 

Dr. Shurly is a specialist in ear, nose, throat and 
chest diseases. He has been prominent in medical 
circles both in Detroit and nationally. For a num- 
ber of years he has had his own hospital, and has 
been consultant for other hospitals. He served 
during the Spanish-American War as an assistant 
surgeon, and has been active for years in the 
Michigan Naval Brigade and in the Medical Re- 
serve Corps. During the World War he was the 
medical director commanding Base Hospital Num- 
ber 36, and served in France as the colonel com- 
manding the 310th Medical Regiment. Also as a 
physician he has been very active in the program 
to prevent and cure tuberculosis. He is at present 
president of the Detroit Tuberculosis Sanatorium. 

As a member of the Board of Education Dr. 
Shurly has been an active worker for everything 
which contributed to the well-being of children. 
His special interest and contribution to the board 
of education especially this year has been his 
emphasis upon the need for thorough study and 
treatment of children before they become delin- 
quent. 

He has urged strongly that the board of edu- 
cation try out experimentally a school where much 
more complete diagnosis and treatment service 
may be carried on than has been possible for 
problem cases heretofore in the public schools. He 
has secured the co-operation of a large number of 
civic leaders in various fields. He has been made 
a member of the Michigan Crime Commission and 
of its sub-committee on the prevention of crime. 


Mrs. Laura F. Osborn has been a member of 
the Detroit Board of Education since Jily 1, 1917, 
Appropriately enough she was elected to the first 
small board of education that Detroit had. Prior 
to 1917 Detroit, like many other large cities, had a 
large and unwieldy board of twenty-one members 
elected one from each ward. Mrs. Osborn, as a 
member of the Twentieth Century Club, had been 
for years a leader in the movement to replace the 
large political board chosen from the different 
wards by a small non-partisan board chosen from 
the city as a whole. She recognized that there was 
throughout the country a growing sentiment in 
favor of small boards of education which would 
formulate major policies and which would leave 
administrative action to the superintendent as the 
chief executive. After years of work she and 
others interested were able to secure passage in the 
legislature of a bill providing for election of small 
boards at large and on a non-partisan ballot in 
cities of the first class (of which Detroit was 
the only example). 

Under the small School Board the Detroit 
schools have attained first rank. Mrs. Osborn 
has three times been elected by the entire city to 
membership in the Board of Education for a six- 
year term, and has twice been honored by her 
colleagues with the office of president. She is at 
present the only woman in elective office in Detroit. 

Mrs. Osborn has consistently forwarded partici- 
pation by the women’s clubs in matters of civic 
welfare. Largely through her efforts there is an un- 
usually fine relationship existing in Detroit between 
the various voluntary organizations of women and 
the civic agencies of various types. 

Mrs. Osborn has always been interested in 
educational work. Before her marriage she 
taught for several years in high and grammar 
schools in Indiana and Illinois. Throughout her 
life she has been a student. Her work at school, 
public, private and normal training, was marked 
by brilliant scholarship. She has done everything 
possible to equip herself better for her work as a 
member of the Board of Education. She has fur- 
thered every progressive measure for the welfare 
of the schools; she has initiated many of them. 
“Children first” is her slogan. She is herself 
the mother of three children. She is sincere and 
genuine and has the courage of her convictions. 

No other city superintendent has an administrative 
experience in any city comparable to Dr. Frank 
Cody’s activities and conditions in Detroit. He 18 
in education a good running mate to Henry Ford 
in industry. 
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The Education Cycle 


USINESS has no monopoly on cycles. Educa- 
tion has one of its own. 

The education cycle moves in longer curves 
than the business cycle. Yet some sort of cerres- 
pondence exists between the two, and the corres- 
pondence may become closer as time goes on. 


For the schools are already “ big business.” They 
constitute an enormous enterprise. Aggregate 
yearly budgets of education in the United States 
have climbed above two billions. So vast a busi- 
ness proposition cannot be expected to go along 
independently of general business trends. 


Suppose we regard education for a moment 
as a commodity. The school is the producer and 
seller. The public is the purchaser. 


Cannot we all remember a time, even within the 
twentieth century, when education confronted a 
buyers’ market? Teachers were poorly paid. 
Schools were inadequately equipped. The public 
begrudged the proper costs of education. 

Gradually the cycle turned. Teachers’ salaries 
were increased. Larger and larger sums were 
willingly spent for education. The schools pros- 
pered. If extravagance crept in, this was but 
natural. The customers were clamoring for more. 
The producers deserve much credit for having 
kept down the costs as carefully as they did. 


Again the cycle moves. The present market 
challenges costs and examines the goods offered. 
Probably this is a wholesome thing for education. 
The community has a right to ask what it gets for 
its school dollar. Fortunately, it is getting more 
each year. 

The goods have been improving in quality and 
quantity. There has been excellent merchandising 
—splendid matching of educational output with 
manifest demands, and keen anticipation, in some 
communities, of demands sure to arise. 

The relationship between the school and the 
community is reciprocal. Each needs the other. 
Best results for the citizenship of tomorrow can 
come only from a right understanding of this 
mutual dependence and a responsive attitude on 
the part of each. 


Athletics at Pennsylvania 
HE athletic sideshow has been taken under the 
main tent at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Not oniy are coaches to be members of the 
faculty—an important step in itself, and one 


which a number of schools Save already taken— 
but a thoroughgoing revision oi athletic adminis- 
tration has been decided upon and put into effect. 

Athletic games have long since demonstrated 
their value as an educational adjunct for the de- 
velopment of participants, and as a means of 
advertising and popularizing an institution through 
major contests with other schools. It has been 
easier, however, to let matters drift, with little 
attempt at direct control, than to work out a 
scheme for incorporating athletics into the educa- 
tional program of the institution. 

The new department of physical education, set 
up at Pennsylvania, includes intercollegiate sports 
as only one of three branches, the others being 
student health and physical instruction. 

Greater emphasis upon intramural games is 
contemplated, and should result in good to larger 
numbers. One of the finest things a college can 
do is to equip its graduates with a habit of recrea- 
tion and a lifelong interest in play, not as a spectacle 
but as a means of personal health and the con- 
stant renewal! of life. 

Pennsylvania will abolish the training table for 
athletes; the spring and pre-season practicing of 
footbal!; and the subsidizing of athletes for the 
sake of attracting them to the university. To do 
these things will be difficult. The resolution is 
nevertheless noble, and fellow educators will wish 
President Gates and his colleagues the utmost suc- 
cess in their venture. 


The Character Phase 


W* ARE not to suppose that character educa- 
tion in the schools is a new thing. Definite, 
formal instruction in ethical principles and prac- 
tices is comparatively recent. Put a sound char- 
acter has been a common by-product of the schools 
wherever these have been in charge of true and 
inspiring teachers. 

No doubt our schools still have much to learn 
about the technique of character building. But 
they have done a great deal along that line even 
with technique undeveloped. 


Associc:e Editor. 
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Working for the Children of America 


By NORMAN R. CROZIER 
President, Department of. Superintendence, N. E. A. 


9 ORKING together for the children of 

America!” This terse phrase consti- 
tutes the theme of the program for the sixty-first 
annual convention of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association 
scheduled to be held in Detroit February 21-26. 
This theme is self-explanatory of the purpose of 
the meeting and the meaning of the program. The 
same theme in varying degree 
runs through every general 
session from the opening ves- 
per service Sunday afternoon 
through the final 
Thursday afternoon. The aim 
is the co-operation of all agen- 
cies and the objective the de- 
velopment of a finer citizenship 
for our nation. Such sub- 
themes are used as “ Working 
for the Spiritual Life of the 
Children,” “ Working for the 
Mountain Children,” “The 
Home, School, and Community 
Working Together,” “ Little 
America and the Children,” 
“Some Problems in the Edu- 


session 


of the schools may be better done. Hence the 
mid-winter meeting of the N. FE. A. has become a 
vast educational clearing-house for the discussion 
and solution of the problems involved in the 
education of the children. This work is not sec- 
tional, but should be truly national in spirit as 
well as in name. An effort has been made to have 
North, South, East and West _ represented. 
Every state in the union has 
some part in committees, in 
discussion groups, or on the 
general program. Thought has 
been given to bringing forward 
new speakers with new mes- 
sages and_ fresh 
view. 


points of 


No school community can 
afford not to have representa- 
tives present. It is true that 
the printed procedings of this 
convention will be available 
later on, and the yearbook will 
also be distributed, but profes- 
sional stimulation can come only 
from actual contact with others. 
The printed page will not give 
the vision and inspiration that 


cation of the Children,” “ Pupils 
from Representative High 
Schools of the Nation Singing 
Together,” “The Articulation of the Units of 
American Education,” “ Working Together for the 
Physical Well-being of the Children,” and finally, 
“The Children of Detroit Working Together for 
the Entertainment of the Country’s Educators.” 

The stage is set in Detroit for this important 
gathering, the program is prepared, and all that 
remains to be done is for the members of the 
Department and of the fourteen allied organizations 
to assemble. 

The Department of Superintendence is a hard- 
working organization, not on pleasure bent, not 
concerned with politics, having ro thought of self- 
advancement, no personal financial gain in mind, 
but vitally interested in learning how the “ job” 


Photo by Montgomery, Dallas 


NORMAN R. CROZIER 


educators need and can gain 
only by attending these great 
national gatherings. 

Detroit is ready. Her hotels and meeting places 
are unsurpassed. It has been fifteen years since 
this magic city honored us by serving as host. 
Superintendent Cody and his staff, the Chamber 
of Commerce, clubs and business organizations 
have co-operated whole-heartedly with the officials 
of the Department in their endeavor to make this 
an outstanding meeting in the history of the 
Association. The schools of Detroit constitute ar 
attraction in themselves. 

It is to be sincerely hoped that there will be a 
large attendance, and after the final curtain has 
been rung down we shall leave regretfully, feeling 
in our hearts that it was good for us to have been 
there. 


“What we need is less propaganda and more discrimination in elementary education.” 
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—James F, Hosic, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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Working with the Community 


By EDWIN C. BROOME 
Superintendent, Philadelphia 


DUCATION is a total community responsi- 
bility! It is not the sole business of a corps 
of principals and teachers, nor is the formal school 
the only agency in the educational process. While 
educators may lead the way, they cannot go far 
without the support and co-operation of other 
agencies in the community which are influencing 
the lives of the children. There is nothing new 
in the thought just expressed. | We have been seek- 
ing co-operation of allied agencies for a long time 
with more or less success, but we have been think- 
ing in terms of community co- 


engaged in these courses on Saturday mornings, 
covering the trades mentioned above, also printing, 
metal working, and electrical construction. We 
found a group of foremen in various factories 
who wished to get together under our leadership 
for round-table conferences on their problems, and 
that was arranged. 

After making contacts with the leaders of the 
alien groups in the city, we found that there was a 
demand for instruction in English and Citizenship 
and Home Making for the foreign women in 

these groups. We arranged 


operation with us—such co- 
operation as we may choose to 
invite for our own purposes. 

Let us think for a while of 
our responsibility for working 
with the community and _ its 
several agencies, and we may 
look at the problem in a differ-. 
ent light. We shall then go to 
these agencies and _ discover 
what their needs and purposes 
are, offer them our services; 
and in most cases we shall find 
a fertile, and frequently an 
unsuspected, field for educa- 
tional service. 

This we have been endeavor- 
ing to do in our own city during 


afternoon and evening classes 
in the schools, the same schools 
which their children attend. 
We also sent teachers into the 
homes to groups of 
women for this type of instruc- 
tion. Over 1,200 women were 
enrolled in these courses during 
the last school year. Nearly 
nine hundred of them = on 
Sunday, March 11, made a 
pilgrimage to Washington under 
the leadership of our super- 
visors, and had an experience 
in Americanism which they will 
long remember. 

Likewise, contacts with hos- 
pitals revealed the fact that 


the last few years; and some 
of the results have been sur- 
prising. For example, we sought 
an opportunity to co-operate with various 
organizations of employers and employees. After 
making a survey of the situation we found that 
there were about thirty organizations intensely 
interested in education for their members, and we 
offered them our services. What resulted? In 
addition to the usual evening school courses, we 
found that they wanted practical courses for ap- 
prentices, and journeymen, as well; and that several 
organizations which we would not ordinarily think 
interested, such as plasterers, bricklayers, painters, 
and paper-hangers, were anxious for our assist- 
ance. The employers in these trades agreed to 
excuse their apprentices on Saturday mornings on 
full pay and furnish the equipment; we to furnish 
the teachers. In some cases the classes are con- 


ducted in our schools; and in other cases we send 


our teachers to the shops. These courses are called 
trade extension courses; and, according to a 
recent report, 543 apprentices were regularly 


EDWIN C. 


there were miany children suf- 
fering from orthopedic and other 
troubles detained in _ hospitals 
for treatment who ought to be receiving education. 
Wherever we find a sufficient number in any 
hespital, we send a teacher to instruct such chil- 
dren regularly. 


BROOME 


We made a contact with the County Prison 
Board, as a result of which we were requested to 
send teachers to the county prison to instruct 
prisoners who need an education while they are 
serving their terms. 

These are only a few of the results of our 
work with community agencies in extending educa- 
tion to large numbers. 

3elieving that the public schocls are the public’s 
schools, we made it known through the news- 
papers that we would be very glad to open our 
schools to any responsible organization in the 
community for their use for educational, recrea- 
tional or social purposes. The response was very 
encouraging. During the last school year the 
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high schools were used 700 times by various com- 
munity groups, and the elementary schools 895 
times. 

The demand for evening school courses took a 
tremendous jump as soon as the public found that 
we were prepared to offer the services of our 
schools to any group which desired to pursue any 
legitimate course of instruction. Some unusual 
demands resulted, and, in addition to the usual 
courses which are found in city school systems, 
we are conducting classes in advertising; chemis- 
try for nurses (for those in hospital training) : 
electro plating; general textile and fabric analysis; 
linotyping; lip-reading; novelty making; power 
plant operation; textile chemistry; textile design. 
These are opportunities for service that we never 
would have known but for the fact that we went 
to the people to find out what they needed. 


We co-operate with the large department stores 
through co-operative part-time courses in sales- 
manship, in which pairs of students alternate 
every two weeks so that there is always one in the 
store, and one at school. We have the same 
arrangements with a number of industries, whereby 
boys may secure positions in industries on a part- 
time co-operative basis and receive pay for their 
services. It is never difficult to place in good 
positions those who graduate from the co-operative 
part-time courses. Employers prefer them to 
strangers. 


found that there was a demand for guidance and 
vocational assistance for boys and girls who must 
leave school at the age of fourteen with working 
certificates. So we organized our Junior Employ- 
ment Service. During the year 1929-30, 80,000 
interviews were held with such boys and girls to 
give them advice as to their future occupations. 
In many instances they were persuaded to return 
to school. During the same year 3,910 were 
placed in employment. Our supervisors of junior 
employment hold evening cffice hours so that 
parents and employed boys and girls can consult 
them when it is convenient for them to do so. 


We have some great museums in Philadelphia. 
One is known as the Commercial Museum, and has 
the largest ccilection of commercial and industrial 
material in the United States. In consultation with 
the Director of the Commercial Museum we found 
that, instead of having exhibits sent in boxes to 
the schools, we could co-operate better to the 
advantage of all by sending pupils to the museum. 
During the last school year we sent over 80,000 
children to the Commercial Museum by classes 
with their teachers in order that they might study 
this valuable material at first hand. We adopted 
the policy a few years ago of assigning expert 
teachers on the pay roll of the Board of Education 
to the museum: There are now three of these 
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Again, in studying the needs of the public, we | 
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who spend their entire time in arranging material 
and in giving instruction to tlie visiting classes. 
Recently we made the same arrangement with the 
Museum of Art; and we have already stationed 
a teacher there and have fitted up a classroom 
with suitable equipment, so that children may 
study works of art at first hand in their proper 
setting, and under competent guidance and instruc- 
tion. 


In working with the community we must not 
forget the influence of the newspaper. We early 
realized that the newspaper could be a great help 
to us or that it might put us in embarrassing 
positions. We made it our business, therefore, to 
make the acquaintance of the editors of all the 
papers, and offered to supply all possible informa- 
tion regarding the work of the schools so that 
they might have a correct “ background” for edi- 
torials and for the interpretaticn of school news. 
The result is that we not only get excellent news 
service, but many helpful editorials in regard to 
schools and educational policies. 


We have found from experience that we can be 
of a great deal of service to other branches of 
our city government, especially the Department 
of Welfare and the Department of Health. One 
result was that we agreed to co-operate with the 
Department of Health in an effort to reduce diph- 
theria among the children. We loaned the Bureau 
of Health the services of our staff of medical 
inspectors and nurses, opened seventy schools as 
centres and offered toxin-antitcxin immunization to 
the children whose parents requested it. In re- 
sponse to the proffer of this service, over 200,000 
children in the city have received immunization 
against diphtheria with the result that the number 
of cases of diphtheria among children in the city 
has been reduced from 865 in 1925 to 134 cases in 
1930, which, we are informed, is the lowest rate 
for any iarge city in the country. 


As soon as agitation began for some kind of 
service for children of pre-school age, we made 
contact with several of the welfare agencies and 
found that they were willing to co-operate with 
us if we would open several schools as clinics for 
children of pre-school age. A number of clinics 
were opened in our schools a few years ago, and 
this work is now going on very satisfactorily. 

We bring the schools to the people also by having 
certain open days and open nights when parents 
and other citizens may visit the schools, see the 
classes in operation, observe our methods of 
instruction, and become acquainted with principals 
and Approximately 50,000 parents 
visited the schools during Education Week last fall 
as a result of the offer of this opportunity to them. 
Of course, we encourage the organization of parente 


teachers. 


(Continued on page 186) 
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What the Biggest Problem 
Public Education Today? 


This question put by the Journal of Education 
brought forth a variety of thoughtful replies 


More for Less Money 
By FRANK CODY 
Superintendent, Detroit, Michigan 
N MY JUDGMENT the biggest problem con- 
I fronting those responsible for public schools 
today is that of meeting the demand of the 
public for a constantly richer and more compre- 
hensive program of educational opportunities for 
boys and girls. Today more is expected of the 
schools than ever before. At the same time pres- 
sure is being exerted to decrease the funds available 
for schools. How may we secure fuller education 
at a lesser cost? 


Guidance Toward Citizenship 
By G. W. CHILD 
Superintendent, Salt Lake City, Utah 

HE biggest problem in public school education 
today is making the schools into social and 
working institutions that stimulate and guide young 
people economically in their growth toward good 
democratic citizenship. The future welfare of 
socicty is at stake on the successful solution 
of this problem. Traditional school organizations, 
impractical standards and old-fashioned methods 
hold the schools back from being as effective as 
they should be. With citizenship as a chief objec- 
tive and with the new psychology and related laws 
of learning and the consequent changes in learn- 
ing conditions and teaching methods, schools 
in close co-operation with the homes and with 
society can and should face the problems squarely 
and vigorously, getting better and much-needed 

tesults in civic responsibility and expression. 


Teaching Character 
By R. H. LATHAM 
Superintendent, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

HE biggest problem in public education today 

is the problem of character education. We 
have learned well how to teach children the so- 
called fundamentals—reading, writing, and arith- 
metic—but the real fundamentals that make a 


successful life are not so we!l taught. There is a 
demand, and there should be a place somewhere 
in the day’s work for the teaching in some way 
of such virtues as sobriety, nonesty, truthfulness, 
self-control, justice, mercy, loyalty, hard work 
and clean play. What shail it profit a boy if 
he shall gain a living by knowing the three R’s, 
and straightway lose his life for the lack of char- 
acter? 


Parental Education 
By WORTH McCLURE 
Superintendent, Seattle, Washington 
HE biggest problem of public school education 
today is that of parental education in child 
training. 

The present generation of young people is 
confronted with the severest temptations that ever 
confronted any generation in the history of the 
world. 

The thinking of parents needs to be aroused 
and directed if they are to meet the responsibilities 
which are theirs. The Seattle public schools are 
assisting the Seattle Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations in the establishment of co-operative 
study groups of parents by conducting an even- 
ing school course for study-group leaders. It is 
significant that the enrollment of this course has 
practically doubled since its establishment in 
October and that there is a strong demand for its 
permanent continuance. 


Justice to Childhood 


By PAYSON SMITH 
Massachusetts Commissioner of Education 


O PROVIDE for American youth everywhere 

a greater equality of educational opportunity. 

Not to all the same opportunity, but for each one 

the kind of a chance that is suited to his own 

tastes, talents, and capacities. If America would 

be just to herself and would insure the welfare of 

her own future, she must first of all be just to 
childhood. There is no other certain way. 
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To Retain Public Support 
By PAUL C. STETSON 
Superintendent, Indianapolis, Indiana 

HE biggest problem in public school education 
T is to maintain on a contracting revenue our 
present standards of teaching service and of 
administration, and plan for the inevitable expan- 
sion which faces every growing and progressive 
institut:on. 

The acute current financial depression is re- 
flected in two ways vital to the program of public 
education as now carried on. In the first place, 
due to delinquencies in taxes, many communities 
are faced with a shortened school term, a reduc- 
tion in the amount of money for repairs, main- 
tenance and operation of buildings and in the 
amount spent for teachers’ salaries. While there 
have been few reductions up-to-date in teachers’ 
salaries, such reductions are believed by many to 
be just around the corner. 

The second vicious effect of present business 
conditions upon the public schools is more serious. 
Our present financial situation has created an atti- 
tude on the part of the public in many of our 
cities which, if not hostile to public expenditures, 
is extremely critical. It threatens to undo the 
splendid and heroic work done by school people 
in building up a responsive attitude toward their 
work on the part of the people of our rural and 
@than communities. 

The last ten years have witnessed an almost un- 
preceldented response to the appeals of school 
pneoplesdyerywhere for increased financial support 
and jno-operation. If we lose this confidence it 
will put our schools back a decade. Salaries of 
teankers shbuld not be reduced except in unusual 
sdegitimate plans for expansion, 
theuglnetstaiidd;:gheiild be inaugurated and carried 
jo Stor. 
anoaggréssive attitude and through 
exercising every of publicity to 
keegi the pibhic the importance of the 
selvols: comamnnity tthe disaster which 
avertedyni2 bold. 
efi tot bnsmeb 
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A Convincing: 


By R.-E-HALL 
Superintendent, Little Rock, Arkansas 


D OES Arts 
courses considerable 
contributions tdi Gtizenship Aterni- 
aud edmpas’ adtivitigs 
Make: positive ion to a 
fal thédry ‘the 
subjects! tanght:iare -transmute® By dott “of 
/idédls, attiodes, chat- 
therlpublie thatthe ire 
creating and stimulating high ideals, right attitudes, 
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and good habits that carry over into life after 


school, and the money to finance any program 
asked for will be available. 


Better Rural Schools 


By BERTRAM E. PACKARD 
Maine Commissioner of Education 

- MY OPINION the greatest problem in 

American public school education today is that 
of devising means whereby children in rural 
and sparsely ‘settled communities may have at 
least a standard minimum of educational oppor- 
tunity. Taxable wealth is limited in such areas, 
and it is most certainly the obligation of the state 
and the nation to guarantee to every child the 
advantages of a comfortable, well ventilated, sani- 
tary schoolroom, adequately furnished with text- 
books, maps, globes, and the usual school supplies 
under the direction of an efficient, progressive and 
well-trained teacher. 


Parental Collaboration 
By WORCESTER WARREN 

Superintendent, Bridgeport, Conn. 
BELIEVE that one of our important problems 
| is to secure co-operation frum the home. By 
co-opez:ation I do not mean support. Parents 
support the public schools very well. By securing 
co-operation I mean getting the parent to seriously 
assume his responsibility for education in the 
home and co-ordinating that education with the 
education of the public school. I believe this is 
a proper function of our Adult Education Depart- 


ment in co-operation with the Parent-Teachers 
Associations. 


Keeping Pace With Social Changes 
By A. L. THRELKELD 
Superintendent, Denver, Colorado 
_—s social order has rapidly changed. Educa- 

tion has not changed so much. The new 
social order is one of change. Relatively speaking, 
education insists upon the maintenance of the 
status quo. In these facts we find, in my judg- 


ment, the biggest problem before public school 
education today. 


Adaptation to Each Child 
By CHARLES A. RICE 
Superintendent, Portland, Oregon 

NE of the most vital problems in education 
today is the adaptation of the course of 
the textbook, the program of recitations, 
and the instruction to the child. The child is the 
centre. No two children are alike in mentality 
ang 3 in interests. If everything is measured out 
to the, child in proportion to his ability to master 
it, “there will be no failures at the end of the term. 
7 all of these efforts the objective is to do for the 


child ‘those. ‘things that will best fit him for his 
place in society. 
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The famous UFA SUPER-EDUCATIONAL FILMS need no introduction. Al- 
most everybody in the United States and elsewhere has seen them, has enjoyed 
them and has profited by their immense educational value. 


Every teacher who has viewed UFA SUPER-EDUCATIONAL FILMS realizes 
of how much assistance these films are in the class-room, as is evident from the 
many encomiastic comments which we continuously receive. 


UFA SUPER-EDUCATIONALS Are Printed on Non-Flam Safety Film. 


1540 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


16 or 35 mm 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS 
With Spoken Lectures or Classroom Titles 


UFA FILMS fit any type of projector whether silent or with sound, and give 


beautiful results on the screen, as well as in sound. 


UFA EDUCATIONAL TALKIES 
Will be presented on the 


Bell and Howell Filmophone 
AT BOOTH NO. 7, DETROIT CONVENTION 


See 


these 


outfits at the 


N.E. A. 


Detroit - - 


Film slides 


Classroom 


Convention 
Booth 262 — Masonic Temple 


Get Your Copy of K-69 
SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


February 21 - 26 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Better Teaching Technique 


By A. J. STODDARD 
Superintendent, Providence, R. I. 


a. are coming to realize the 

potency of attitudes in the learning process. 
Fundamental to further progress in the refinement 
of teaching is the development of techniques and 
procedures in the classroom that will result in the 
proper attitudes on the part of the learner. With 
this must come the ability to determine, on a 
practical basis, when such attitudes have been 
acquired. How to produce the open mind and 
establish the habit of critical thinking in the solu- 
tion of problems at each age level must somehow 
become the equipment of the average classroom 
teacher of the future. 

Scope of Service and Financing 

By S. T. NEVELN 
Superintendent, Austin, Minnesota 
HERE are at least two major problems in 
public school education today. 

The first has to do with the scope and the varie- 
ties of services the school should provide. There 
is no one right answer that will apply to all com- 
munities and all sections. It must be worked out 
locally in each and every case. 

The second probiem is how to secure the neces- 
sary funds without impairing the economic virility 
of a large group or breaking their economic back 
and destroying their educational morale. 

Our present system of property tax is archaic 
and unsound. Only the selfishness of economically 
superior groups is preventing a serious approach to 
the problem. 

Education needs trained, experienced and wise 
leadership. 


Spiritual Guidance 


By M. G. CLARK 
Superintendent, Sioux City, Iowa 


EFORE me upon my desk are two clay tablets. 
They were handed me by an archaeologist 
who found them among the old Babylonian ruins. 
He gives their date as approximately twenty-three 
hundred years before Christ. One is a commercial 
receipt given to a messenger for the delivery of 
sheep and cattle to the temple. It is perfectly 
preserved in every detail. It seems practically inde- 
structible. The other is a prayer cone—a prayer 
for the king. It is rudely made of soft material, 
badly marred and scratched, and was evidently 
stuck into the wall of the temple. It was a miracle 
of care that it was preserved as it is. 
Twenty-three hundred years before Christ the 
commercial world evidently took great care in 
preserving its business documents. The spiritual 
world, however, represented by the other tablet, 
soft, unbaked, and scratched, was regarded as of 
far less importance. 
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The world has not changed much in all these 
years. In these days of ultra-commercialism, of 
great business mergers, investments in great build- 
ings, factories, shops, and modern appliances, let 
us remember that it is the investment we make 
in the inner man and not in buildings, temples, or 
great commercial factories, that will be remem- 
bered five thousand years from now. The mes- 
sage of a great teacher that sinks into the heart 
of the child will be transmitted to the centuries 
that are to come. It is the prayer cone that will 
miraculously be preserved. 


To Improve Rural Schools 


By BERTHA R. PALMER 
State Superintendent, North Dakota 


ITH more than half of all our children 

attending country schools and more than 

half ot the teaching positions located in the coun- 

try, the rural school is a challenge to the entire 
nation. 

The attention of real teachers would be turned 
to rural schools if teachers of teachers would 
dignify and glorify the opportunities of the 
environment of the country, which has always 
furnished inspiration to artists, poets, and song 
writers. 

The idea seems to prevail that rural schools are 
fast becoming a thing of the past, but Miss Mabel 
Carney’s recent survey shows that while this idea 
has prevailed for some twenty-five years, con- 
diticns now show that more than one-half of our 
children are attending rural schools, that more 
than one-half of all teaching positions are in rural 
schools, and that two-thirds of all elementary 
school buildings are in the country. When we 
consider that pupils go directly from the country 
schools to our high schools, and from our high 
schools to our institutions of higher learning, it 
is seen at once that improvement in the rural 


schools will improve our whole system of educa- 
tion. 


To Make Responsible Citizens 


By L. P. BENEZET 
Superintendent, Manchester, N. H. 

HE biggest problem in education is to make 
responsible citizens out of our pupils. Let 
the curriculum deal with problems of the family, 
the village, the city, the country, the world. Teach 
the moral and physical sanitation of Chicago in- 
stead of the government and culture of Athens. 
Discuss the influence of the talkies instead of the 
influence of the Renaissance. Deal with the elim- 
ination of poverty, crime and war instead of the 
elimination of “x, y, and z.” Drill on respect for 
the rights of others instead of on multiplication 
tables, and the Austrian method of subtraction. 
Some school once had an opportunity to make a 

decent citizen of Al Capone. 
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Model LRM 
Balopticon 


I 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
691 St. Paul Street 


Building the || 
Mind of Youth ~ 
with PICTURES 


To the youthful mind a picture tells 
more in a moment than many pages 
of reading matter. The projection 
of pictures on a screen, consequently, 
is a method of modern teaching that 
should be utilized to the utmost by 
every educator. 


There are still-projectors made by 
Bausch & Lomb that overcome every 
classroom projection difficulty. 
There are projectors for use in day- 
light, projectors for small rooms, for 
large assembly halls, for all kinds 
of still projection material such as 
strip film, slides or opaque objects. 


The LRM is a combination instru- 
ment for use with either lantern 
slides or opaque objects such as post- 
cards, book pages, floral specimens, 
etc. 


Write for information on 
Balopticons for education. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Mae 


kers of Orthogon Eyeglass Lenses for Better Vision 


Now... 


make radio educationally 
practical with this new 


VICTOR 


RADIO ELECTROLA 
RE-17 


$ 
ONLY 
Less Radiotrons 


less 30% discount for schools 


VICTOR RADIO 
ELECTROLA RE-17 


The ideal educational instrument. . . combin- 
ing Victor Radio and the sensational new 
Electrola, playing Victor Records loud or 
soft, electrically, as you wish... at a price 
within reach of practically every school. 


TART the new semester with this magnificent 

New combined Victor radio and record-playing 
instrument. Designed especially for schools, bringing 
you matchless Victor Tone, it is a sensational value 
at its list price. And schools get 30% discount! 


An RCA Victor instrument and Victor Records offer 
you the only way to make education over the air 
effective—through Active Listening . . . The accepted 
basic training is Music Appreciation. Quickly develop 
the skills required with, Victor Records and then 
apply them specifically, in advance... you can also 
review the radio concerts! 


‘*Preparation, Participation, Permanence’’—these 
are the key words of radio educational work today. 


RCA Victor alone offers you the complete means for 
this modern pedagogy. You owe it to your school to 
act at once. Get your Victor dealer to install the New 
RE-17 now. Write to us for any help you need. 
Accept no makeshift substitute. Don’t wait! 


Be sure to visit our booths in Fontain Ballroom, 
Masonic Temple, Detroit, at the Convention of the 
Department of Superintendence. 


RCA VICTOR COMPANY, nc. 
Camden, N. J. 
A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 
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Equal Rural Opportunity 
By WILLIS A. SUTTON 
President, National Education Association 

HE biggest problem in education today is giv- 
ing the rural school child an equal and 
adequate educational opportunity. Somehow in 
great congested centres schools may not be per- 
fect, but the great mass of the people by their 
social impact are practically forcing good schools 
for these districts. In the isolated and sparsely- 
settled sections of the country the children are 
being neglected. This is the biggest problem, be- 
cause America cannot endure as a real democracy 
unless we give something like equal educational 
opportunities to all the children of the country. 
Children who are to be judged by the same court, 
subjected to the same laws and regulations, and 
required to live up to the same specified legal 
standard, are entitled at least to an equal and 

adequate educational opportunity. 


To Get a Decent Democracy 
By WILLIAM McANDREW 


HOMAS JEFFERSON thought we must have 

a system to teach youth what is going on 

now and to inspire each to make his part of the 
world go on right. Noah Webster, in his maga- 
zine, just after the National Constitution was 
adopted, wrote that the Revolution was not ended; 
it had only just begun. The big problem, he said, 
is to educate the people to desire and to make a 
true democracy. Who can say that this is not 
still, in the year of our republic the hundred 
forty-third, the greatest problem, and much neg- 
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lected in favor of secondary hobbies, like scholar- 
ship, athletics, clubs, culture, and preparation for a 
life nobody will see any more? 


To Professionalize Education 
By W. A. BALDWIN 
Author of “From the Old to the New Education” 
MERSON said: “ Respect the child.” 
Our educational administrators ape big busi- 

ness—they organize, systematize, mechanize. 

We need to professionalize ediication— to re- 
adjust conditions in our schools and colleges so 
that every real teacher may be encouraged to 
teach—to make his best possible individual con- 
tribution as a teacher, to the end that every pupil 
in every school and college may be getting his 
best possible growth in thinking on problems ap- 
propriate to his present needs in right attitudes, 
in individual initiative and in helpful  self- 
expression. 

Our biggest problem is to arrange a curriculum 
so broad, deep and adjustable as to make the 
above increasingly possible. 


Threefold 


By W. W. BORDEN 
Superintendent, South Bend, Indiana 
66 OW make children 
thinkers.” 

“How to make adjustments of the curriculum 
so that each of the seven cardinal objectives of 
education shall have a chance to be fulfilled.” 

“Provision for finances to adequately meet the 
needs of the public schools.” 


independent 


Meeting the Crime Wave 


By LAURA BELL EVERETT 


There are twenty-seven children in Miss Murphy’s second 
grade, 
And she loves them with a mother’s overflowing heart; 
Shows them how to solve life’s problems, comes to every- 
body’s aid, 
Teaches them how daily living can be made the highest 
art. 


There are forty-seven boys ani girls in Miss McMurtry’s 
class, 
And she tries to be a mother to them every one; 
But there are so many that the crowded school days pass, 
Leaving much that she would liketo.do, undone. 


There are thugs and thieves and burglars from our 
crowded public schools; 
There are boys upon probation with the prison gates 
ahead, 
Boys who came from crowded classes, and are neither 
knaves nor fools; 
And the teachers might have saved them if instead 


Of a horde there had been thirty, twenty-five, or even less, 
Teacher knowing each child’s problems and helping him 
to learn how 
To live up to his highest. It’s true, finances press, 
But let’s use the future prison fund to pay more teachers 
now. 


—Journal of the National Education Association. 
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COMRADES 
isual Experience 


.... the ideal relationship 


between teacher and pupil 


Oz virTveE of a field trip is 
that it makes the pupils 
and teacher partners in dis- 


‘covery. Incidents of the trip 


arouse the children’s interest. 
They come eagerly to the teacher 
for explanations. They form 
their own ideas and are anxious 
to express"them. 

Every teacher realizes the value 
of this partnership attitude in 
instruction. Field trips, how- 
ever, require a vast amount of 
time ol effort, and the explor- 
ing attitude is extremely difficult 


to create under ordinary class- 
room conditions. 

Eastman Classroom Films serve 
the same purpose as field trips, 
for they bring the world’s knowl- 
edge to the classroom as visual 
pe ag They stir the interest 
of pupils...inspire them with 
original, logical ideas. . .create a 
strong desire for self expression 
...foster the growth of a truly 
significant vocabulary. 


* * * * * 


Eastman Classroom Films are 


not a substitute, either for the 
teacher or for long established 
classroom methods and devices. 
School authorities are beginning 
to realize more and more the 
significantvalue of these films ia 
supplementing other teaching de- 
vices in the modern classroom. 
They are now used in more than 
200 cities and towns of the 
United States, and in thirty 
foreign countries. 

For full information and de- 
scriptive literature, address: 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company), Rochester, N. Y. 


EASTMAN FILMS 
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Montgomery’s High School Plant 


By W. R. HARRISON 


Superintendent, Montgomery, Alabama 


Modern in every appointment and thoughtfully planned for present and future 
needs, the Sidney Lanier High School with its splendid setting might well 


be the envy of many a college. 


HE outstanding achievement in 
gomery’s extensive 

the erection of the 
High School, which was _ first occupied 
in September, 1929. The building, of a 
collegiate Gothic type of architecture, stands in 
the approximate centre of a _ twenty-seven-acre 
tract in one of the most desirable residential sec- 
tions of the city. The building was planned by 
the architect, Frederick Austeld of Montgomery, 
Alabama, with Drs. George D. Strayer and N. L. 


Mont- 
building program is 
new Sidney Lanier 


faced with a random ashler of variegated Alabama 
limestone. 

‘“‘ Exquisite bracket lamps of wrought bronze are 
placed on either side of the entrance. Directly 
inside is a spacious lobby and foyer with soft tan 
imitation Caen-stone walls and floors of colored 
terrazzo. The auditorium is the outstanding in- 
terior feature of the entire structure. Its walls 
are finished plaster painted in a mottled tan. Below 
the window sill level is a paneled oak wainscot 
stained silver gray. The ceiliig is of Celotex left 
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SIDNEY 


Engeihardt of Columbia University as consulting 
experts, so that additions may be made without 
destroying the symmetry. The grounds have been 
landscaped according to plans made by Olmstead 
Brothers of Boston, and the velvety lawns and 
flourishing shrubbery add greatiy to the appear- 
ance of the school. 

The Montgomery Advertiser of September 12, 
1930, carried a cut and a description of the build- 
ing. Following are excerpts from this descrip- 
tion :— 

“ The building is constructed of Jenkins Colonial 
face brick and is absolutely fireproof. The main 
building is in the form of two Y’s joined together 
at their bases by a tower having an auditorium 
wing behind it... . Generally the building is of 
three stories, with a basement beneath part of it, 
the tower being five stories. All wing facades 
are a series of wide-spaced stone quoined brick 
pilasters having broad windows separated by brick 
squandrels forming panels between them. The 
central tower and the entire front up to sill level is 


LANIER HIGH SCHOOL, MONTGOMERY, 


ALABAMA 


in the natural buff. Traversing the ceiling are 
large beams of silver gray oak resting on orna- 
mental composition brackets. A stage of standard 
theatrical size, with adequate scenery, curtains, 
and equipment has a large dressing room on either 
side and an orchestra pit below. Opera chairs of 
silver gray oak and steel furnish comfortable 
seating arrangement for 2,000 people. 

“ The executive offices, several in number, are on 
the right side of the main entrance. On the 
left are the medical offices. Here are located a 
dental clinic, an eye-testing space, a doctor’s office, 
waiting room and three dressing rooms. Several 
toilets and closets form an integral part of each 
office suite. 

“Unusually wide and well-lighted corridors run 
the entire length of the building. Five broad open 
stairways having non-slip treads serve to connect 
the various floors. 

“ At two points on each floor there are locker 
spaces which form alcoves adjoining the corridor. 


(Continued on page 186) 
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Demands 


a Extra Curricular Activities 
The Extra Curricular Library 5400 


Edited by HAROLD D. MEYER, 


Modern Education 


Author of ‘‘A Handbook of Extra Curricular Activities”’ A BOOK 
The enthusiastic reception accorded The Extra Curricular Library during its first year of publication 
marks it as the outstanding contribution to this important phase of education. Every principal should 


have this Series for constant reference, 


THE VOLUMES NOW READY 


Financing Organization and Administration Intramural Athletics 
Thrift Home Rooms Student Participation 
Commencement Student Publications The School Club Program 
Assembly Programs Point Systems and Awards Class Organization 


Extra Curricular Activities of High School Girls 
SEE THE COMPLETE SERIES AT OUR EXHIBIT AT THE CONVENTION 


Each volume in The Extra Curricular Library is uniformly bound in limp leather and stamped in gold. 
The price for individual volumes is $1, but a Special Price is made if the Complete Series is ordered. 


If you are not st the convention Ask about the Special Price at the Convention. 
If you are not at the Convention use the Coupon and send 
A. S, BARNES & CO. for the Descriptive Circular giving Tables of Contents of 


67 West 44 St., New York 
Please send Descriptive Circular of the 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 


2 67 WEST 44 ST. — NEW YORK 


each Volume and Special Price for Complete Series. 


| CHILDREN respond eagerly 


e Their faces light up with joy when good 
stories are read to them. Their imaginations 
are fired, ideas set in motion. And once their 
interest is established in a character, a place 


or an action described in the story, how, natur- VISIT 
ally they take to expressing their own ideas 2. 
about it, through drawing, cutting out, model- BOOTH No. 107 
ing or writing. at the Detroit Convention in Feb- 

ruary. You will find there in- 
e@ My Booxnovuse’ has great usefulness to teresting material on the subject 
teachers, being a practical source book of the of “Creative Expression. 


best stories and verses for children. We will 

gladly send you full information about our 

special offer for teachers. We will also add My BOOKHOUSE ee 

your name, free of charge, to the subscription , © 

. list for the Monthly Calendar of Events, which Selected Fundamental Litera- 

| ' , . ture for Children — the best 
teachers find very useful in planning their class- 


. of all countries, the best of all ; 
| room reading. times. :- 


The BOOKHOUSE for CHILDREN —Dept. 112—360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Units to house 3,000 pupils. 
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Montgomery’s High School Plant 


By W. R. HARRISON 
Superintendent, Montgomery, Alabama 


Modern in every appointment and thoughtfully planned for-present and future 
needs, the Sidney Lanier High School with its splendid setting might well 


be the envy of many a college. 


HE outstanding achievement in Mont- 
gomery’s extensive building program is 

the erection of the new Sidney Lanier 
High School, which was _ first occupied 
in September, 1929. The building, of a 
collegiate Gothic type of architecture, stands in 
the approximate centre of a twenty-seven-acre 
tract in one of the most desirable residential sec- 
tions of the city. The building was planned by 
the architect, Frederick Ausfeld of Montgomery, 
Alabama, with Drs. George D. Strayer and N. L. 


faced with a random ashler of variegated Alabam 
limestone. 

‘‘ Exquisite bracket lamps of wrought bronze ar 
placed on either side of the entrance. Direct) 
inside is a spacious lobby and foyer with soft tay 
imitation Caen-stone walls and floors of colore 
terrazzo. The auditorium is the outstanding jp. 
terior feature of the entire structure. Its wal 
are finished plaster painted in a mottled tan. Below 
the window sill level is a paneled oak wainscg 
stained silver gray. The ceilisg is of Celotex lef 


SIDNEY LANIER HIGH SCHOOL, MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 


Engeihardt of Columbia University as consulting 
experts, so that additions may be made without 
destroying the symmetry. The grounds have been 
landscaped according to plans made by Olmstead 
Brothers of Boston, and the velvety lawns and 
flourishing shrubbery add greatly to the appear- 
ance of the school. 

The Montgomery Advertiser of September 12, 
1930, carried a cut and a description of the build- 
ing. Following are excerpts from this descrip- 
tion :— 

“ The building is constructed of Jenkins Colonial 
face brick and is absolutely fireproof. The main 
building is in the form of two Y’s joined together 
at their bases by a tower having an auditorium 
wing behind it... . Generally the building is of 
three stories, with a basement beneath part of it, 
the tower being five stories. All wing facades 
are a series of wide-spaced stone quoined brick 
pilasters having broad windows separated by brick 
squandrels forming panels between them. The 
central tower and the entire front up to sill level is 


182 


in the natural buff. Traversing the ceiling at 
large beams of silver gray oak resting on orm 
mental compositiow brackets. A stage of standat 
theatrical size, with adequate scenery, curtail 
and equipment has a large dressing room on eitht 
side and an orchestra pit below. Opera chairs 0! 
silver gray oak and steel furnish comfortall 
seating arrangement for 2,000 people. 

“ The executive offices, several in number, are 
the right side of the main entrance. On tl 
left are the medical offices. Here are located‘ 
dental clinic, an eye-testing space, a doctor's 
waiting room and three dressing rooms. Sev? 
toilets and closets form an integral part of 
office suite. 

“ Unusually wide and well-lighted corridors ™ 
the entire length of the building. Five broad of 
stairways having non-slip treads serve to com 
the various floors. 

“ At two points on each floor there are lot 
spaces which form alcoves adjoining the corridor i 


(Continued on page 186) 
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Education 


Inge 
emands 


Extra Curricular Activities 
The Extra Curricular Library {$400 


Edited by HAROLD D. MEYER, 
Author of ‘‘A Handbook of Extra Curricular Activities”’ A BOOK 


The enthusiastic reception accorded The Extra Curricular Library during its first year of publication 
marks it as the outstanding contribution to this important phase of education. Every principal should 
have this Series for constant reference, 


THE VOLUMES NOW READY 


Financing Organization and Administration Intramural Athletics 
Thrift Home Rooms Student Participation 
Commencement Student Publications The School Club Program 


Point Systems and Awards Class Organization 
Extra Curricular Activities of High School Girls 


SEE THE COMPLETE SERIES AT OUR EXHIBIT AT THE CONVENTION 


Each volume in The Extra Curricular Library is uniformly bound in limp leather and stamped in gold. 
The price for individual volumes is $1, but a Special Price is made if the Complete Series is ordered. 
Ask about the Special Price at the Convention. 


If you are not at the Convention use the Coupon and send 
for the Descriptive Circular giving Tables of Contents of 


Assembly Programs 


If you are not at the convention 


A. & BARNES & CO. 
67 West 44 St., New York 


of 


of, 


Please send Descriptive Circular of the 
Extra Curricular Library. 


each Volume and Special Price for Complete Series. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
67 WEST 44 ST. — NEW YORK 


CHILDREN respond eagerly 


e Their faces light up with joy when good 
stories are read to them. Their imaginations 
are fired, ideas set in motion. And once their 
interest is established in a character, a place 
or an action described in the story, how natur- 
ally they take to expressing their own ideas 
about it, through drawing, cutting out, model- 
ing or writing. 


@ My Booxuouse has great usefulness to 
teachers, being a practical source book of the 
best stories and verses for children. We will 
gladly send you full information about our 
Special offer for teachers. We will also add 
your name, free of charge, to the subscription 
list for the Monthly Calendar of Events, which 
teachers find very useful in planning their class- 
room reading. 


VISIT 
BOOTH No. 107 


at the Detroit Convention in Feb- 

ruary. You will find there in- 

teresting material on the subject 
of ‘Creative Expression.” 


My BOOKHOUSE 


Selected Fundamental Litera- 
ture for Children — the best 
of all countries, the best of all 
times. 


The BOOKHOUSE for CHILDREN —Dept. 112—360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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CITY HALL 


NEW WEST WING 


COST OF ADDITIONS & ALTERATIONS 


$1,121,261.00 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 


NORWALK, CONN. 


QUINCY, MASS. 
NORTH JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


An example of construction by 
Units to house 3,000 pupils. 
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Montgomery's High School Plant 


(Continued from page 182) 


Natural light and ventilation are provided through 
steel-framed windows opening into each locker 
space. 


“In the right wing is a cafeteria seating 600 with 
a kitchen and doubie service counters. Opening 
off the cafeteria is a practice dining-room con- 
nected with the foods laboratory. These rooms 
have quarry tile floors, plastered walls and ceilings 
with piain cornices. In the left wing there is a 
machine shop, a bench shop, a finishing room, a 
anechanical drawing room, and several tool rooms, 
store rooms, blue print rooms, etc. The shops have 


painted brick walls and wood block floors. 
On the second floor are well-equipped  labor- 
atories for the sciences and room used for 
teaching the fine arts—a music room with 


tiered seats, an art room with sinks, store rooms, 
etc., and a public-speaking room, equipped like 
a small auditorium. A complete and well-equipped 
department for instruction in business subjects 
has been installed. Here are rooms given over to 
the teaching of bookkeeping, typewriting, sten- 
ography, and general office practice. 

“The library is also on the second floor. Built- 
in bookcases of silver gray oak are arranged along 
the walls. The ceiling is of ornamental plaster, 
the floor of maple. A reference room and a work 
room are part of the scheme. Two large study 
halls have doors connecting them with the library. 

“There are two rooms for student activities. 
rest rooms for teachers and offices for department 
heads on the second and third floors. Thirty-five 
large and six small classrooms are distributed over 
the three floors. These have tan plastered walls 
and ceilings, maple floors and silver gray oak 
woodwork. On the walls are slate blackboards 
and bulletin boards of compressed cork. Light 
and natural ventilation are provided by large 
steel framed windows. 

“A toilet room for boys and one for girls are 
located on each floor. These rooms have. terrazzo 
floors and Alberene wainscots ard partitions. All 
fixtures except the wash fountains are of vitreous 
clay. In the centre of each room is a circular wash 
fountain of terrazzo composition. 


“ Under the left wing is the basement. Here are 
located toilet rooms for the janitors and maids, an 
office for the custodian, transformer vault and 
switch board, a fuel room, a boiler room, and the 
pump room. 

“The heating equipment is installed in accord- 
ance with what is known as the Dunham Differen- 
tial System. This system of heating consists of fur- 
nishing steam at low pressure to the radiators, and 
returning the condensate at sub-atmosphere pres- 
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sure to the boiler feed pumps. The entire heating 
system is subject to a system of automatic tem. 
perature control. 

“Each room is naturally ventilated. There are 
double walls with a space between them separating 
the rooms and corridors. In this space there is 4 
separate duct for each room. All ducts are con- 
nected to automatic ventilators on the roof. 

“ Serving the entire building is a vacuum clean- 
ing system. There is located in the basement , 
large vacuum machine. From it are run pipes to 
the various rooms and corridors. Portable cleaner; 
may be attached to these pipes. There is a program 
clock and signal system electrically operated, and a 
complete conduit system for radios in each room. 
Each room also has a telephone connected to a 
central switchboard from which several trunk lines 
are run to the city exchange.” 


The entire cost of the school plant including 
grounds, building, and equipment is $1,075,000. 


Working With the Community 


(Continued from page 174) 


teacher associations, and we find them invariably co- 
operative and helpful, provided we are ready to 
co-operate with them; and that is the main point. 
Parent-teacher associations which originate with 
some desire to regulate or control the work of the 
schools often become meddlesome. Ours are not. 
In. addition to the several parent-teacher associa- 
tions throughout the schools, we also have a cen- 
tral council comprised of the officers of all the 
parent-teacher associations of the city, helping and 
encouraging them in their programs. Our princ- 
pals and other officers take offices in the council. 
and help and encourage the council in its program. 
This council is one of the most useful organiza- 
tions we have in Philadelphia, and is an ever- 
present help in time of trouble. 


These are only examples of what can be acco 
plished when the educational leaders apprecit 
the importance of studying community needs and 
working with community agencies for the gene"? 
welfare of people. We might continue, and (¢ 
scribe how we co-operate with the Boy Scout 
with the Y.M.C.A., with the Philadelphia Boy 
Council, with the Campfire Girls, with the Ameri 
can Legion, with the Rotary Club and _ othe! 
service clubs, with the Chamber of Commerce and 
other associations of business men; but we ba 
presented a sufiicient number of instances © 
demonstrate what we mean in Philadelphia Y 
“ working with the community.” 
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SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


AT OWOSSO, MICHIGAN 


COST $422,427 PER PUPIL COST $427 


GENERAL VIEW — OWOSSO (MICH.) HIGH SCHOOL 


THE INITIAL UNIT OF OWOSSO’S BUILDING PROGRAM 


An Example of Distinctive Architecture, expressing 
a skillfully-wrought plan for Owosso’s Secondary 
School Building Program and Community Activities. 


E. J. WILLMAN Wm. B. ITTNER, F.A.LA. - LL.D., ST. LOUIS 
Superintendent of Schools Architect 
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Instruction in Instrumental Music 


By JAMES 8S. THISTLE 


Principal, Alice L. Phillips 
USIC is a subject found in every junior 
high school program of studies. So highly 
is it regarded that it is made a required subject in 
grades 7 and 8, and usually in grade 9. But how 
much of this music course is instrumental? Prac- 
tically none of it! Even the school orchestra or 
the school band have not yet found the regular 
place in the schedule that has been accorded to 
vocal, music. Indeed, they are often extra cur- 
ricula, meeting after school, or if held in school- 
time pupils are taken from their regular classes. 
Moreover, orchestra and band do not provide 
opportunities for beginners. Pupils must know 
how to play their instruments before they can seek 
membership in these organizations. Is not the 
opportunity to learn to play musical instruments 
quite as important for many pupils as the oppor- 
tunity to be exposed to vocal instruction? More- 
over, it would seem that in many cases this 
required exposure is not resulting in a very 
healthy coat of musical tan. 

If one asks the music teacher what is cultivated 
in students by the course of study in music the 
‘answer received has to do with the higher emo- 
tions and cultivated feeling. Granted that these 
values are desirable, may they not also be derived 
from instrumental playing and in addition may 
there not be values both tangible and practical ? 
The vocational and avocational aims are prom- 
inent in instrumental instruction. There are per- 
sons known to the writer who today are earning 
their living by playing instruments which they 
learned to play in the Junior High School. 

There is an ever increasing need and demand 
for instrumental instruction in our schools. Doubt- 
less the advent of the radio in recent years has 
served to enhance this need. As a result of a 
survey in my own school in Wellesley I found 
forty-four pupils out of an enrollment of 500 who 
were taking lessons on instruments other than the 
piano. Almost 100 said they would like to take 
lessons, if proper arrangements could be made. I 
venture to say that the proportion of forty-four 
out of 500 is as large as might be found in most 
schools unless some special emphasis is being 
placed on instrumental instruction. 

The plan in our junior high school is to intro- 
duce the various musical instruments to interested 
boys and girls through the class method. This 
method of instructing beginners in groups is suc- 
cessfully employed by schools of music and its 
technique needs no defence here. After a certain 


exploratory period, say ten lessons, if the pupils 
188 


Junior High School, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts 


find they are adapted or further interested they 
may continue as a class or receive individual in- 
struction under the same instructor. Individual 
lessons are recommended when in the opinion of 
the teacher the pupil’s progress is in advance of 
the other members of his class. The cost is, of 
course, increased for individual or private lessons, 

A class numbers not more than five pupils, 
Each pupil is charged 25 cents a lesson, paying 
for ten lessons in advance. This makes a con- 
venient unit for payment ($2.50), and insures a 
pupil going through a sufficient tryout period to 


enable the instructor to judge his probable success 


with that particular instrument. If the pupil has 
been successful in this tryout period he will prob- 
ably want to continue. The class period is thirty 
minutes in length. This makes the compensation 
of the instructor with five in the class at the rate 
of $2.50 an hour or $2 an hour for individual 
lessons divided as follows: fifty cents for fifteen 
minutes; $1 for thirty minutes; $1.50 for three- 
quarters of an hour; and $2 for an hour. 

It is not a difficult matter to obtain teachers. 
We have four at the present time, and may have 
to employ another very soon. Instruction in 
twelve different instruments can be given by 
these four teachers. One instructs in piano; the 
second in violin, cello, and double bass; the third 
in flute, clarinet, saxophone, and piccolo; and the 
fourth in cornet, trombone, bugle, fife and drums. 
Each teacher is kept busy an entire afternoon. 
Four or five hours’ work an afternoon at $2.50 or 
$2 an hour makes it profitable enough to engage 
good talent. Our instructors are New England 
Conservatory graduates or students studying fo: 
degrees or special certificates. The College of 
Music of Boston University also can furnish very 
competent part-time instructors. 

The ideal time for giving these lessons is with- 
in the school day. The time is coming when 
instrumental music instruction will be a part of 
the curriculum as well as vocal music. It should 
be elective of course. Instructors will then be 
members of the school staff, perhaps on a part-time 
basis or on full time if employed for more that 
one school. We are making a beginning in ths 
direction in Wellesley. We have recently added 
to the music department an assistant who will 
give instruction in a number of different musical 
instruments. This instructor is also capable 0 
taking charge of all instrumental work, conducting 
orchestra, band, and fife and drum corps. Ti 
ideal arrangement would be to employ other pat 
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DROP INTO BOOTH 


CRYSTAL BALLROOM, MASONIC TEMPLE : 
AT THE DETROIT MEETING OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


Where you will find a cordial welcome and an opportunity to rest 
and examine at your leisure some of our most recent publications: 


ENGLISH 


THINKING, SPEAKING, AND WRITING 


GEOGRAPHY 


BARROWS-PARKER GEOGRAPHY 


LATIN 


Latin — First YEAR 
Magoffin-Henry 
LATIN — SECOND YEAR 
Berry-Lee 


LaTIN — FourtTH YEAR 
Burton-Gummere 
(ready soon) 


MODERN LANGUAGE 
FUNDAMENTALS OF SPANISH 
Junior FRENCH 
La Lecrure 
MENAGERIE INTIME 


Mes Premieres LECTURES 
SEGUNDO DE ESPANOL 


MUSIC 


Tue Music Hour 
Music APPRECIATION FOR THE 


Junior Scuoor and 


“Music Notes” V 
SINFONIETTA 


SYMPHONY SERIES 


READING 


A CwHart For BEGINNERS 

ANTON AND TRINI 

My Worksook 

New ProGREssIvE Roap To READING 
THE PATHWAY TO READING 

WorkK AND Pray Carps 


SCIENCE 


A GENERAL SCIENCE WorRKBOOK 


SHORT STORY > 


Stupy AND APPRECIATION OF 
THE SHORT STORY 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


EveryYDAY ECONOMICS 


(just off the press) 
SoctaL Economy 


SPELLING 


MoperN Metuops SPELLER 


TEXTBOOKS IN EDUCATION 


EDUCATION FOR CHARACTER 

Music IN THE JuNIOR HicH ScHOOL 

PsYCHOLOGY OF THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 


Our UNITED STATES 
(revised edition just off the press) 


If you are not attending the convention, we shall be 
very glad to send you descriptive literature on request 


CHOOSE 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


New York Newark 


Boston 


Chicago San Francisco 


BOOKS 
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time instructors for all instruments so that classes 
in musical instruments might be conducted on a 
par with other classes in the school organization. 
The instruction, of course, would be free. This 
plan of employing instrumental teachers as mem- 
bers of the staff might tend to solve the difficulties 
experienced in some communities where outside 
music teachers are forbidden to give music lessons 
in the public schools for pay. Until this arrange- 
ment can be effected, however, lessons can be given 
at the school after school hours. With the single 
session day it is possible to obtain a long afternoon, 
especially if some lessons are begun during the last 
period. All music classes are held on the same 
afternoon. Other activities for the most part 
are suspended on this afternoon so that music 
may have the right of way. This lends prestige 
to the undertaking. In Wellesiey we are allowing 
pupils of the elementary schools to join these 
classes. As there is no school for the elementary 
pupils on Wednesday afternoons this afternoon 
is a very favorable one for the lessons. I 

We present to the pupils four plans for securing 
instruments. 

Rentals. Good instruments may be rented at a 
cost of $10 for three months. It is a good plan 
for a beginner to rent an instrument, as his loss 
will not be as great if for any reason he does not 
wish to continue. The rental fee may be applied 
to the purchase price of the instrument should the 
pupil later wish to own it. 


The second plan is for pupils to buy instruments 
through the school, receiving the benefit of school 
discount, about 20 per cent. off the list price. 


The third plan arranges for pupils to buy 
instruments directly from the school, making a 
small deposit and paying small amounts periodi- 
cally. Parents sign a form for this purpose which 
protects the school against loss. Under this plan 
the school purchased about $500 worth of instru- 
ments last year. 


Under the fourth plan the school buys outright 
such instruments as it can afford and loans them 
to worthy pupils on condition that they take lessons 
and keep instruments in good condition. It is 
expected that these pupils shail join the school 
orchestra or band as soon as their progress permits. 

As a result of the class instruction last year, 
which was the first year this plan has been tried, 
the school orchestra has been increased from 
twenty-five players to thirty-five. Many of the 
pupils who took lessons last year are continuing 
this year. This is a hopeful sign and _indi- 
cates that the idea is being accepted by 
pupils and parents. Another result is the im- 
proved talent it supplies to the band and fife and 
drum corps. 

After one year’s experience we have made only 
a beginning, but we expect to see the work grow 
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so that eventually instrumental music instruction 
will be a part of the curriculum of the junior high 
school in Wellesley. The instructors will be mem- 
bers of the school staff and the instruction will be 
free of charge to the pupils. Thus we shall hays 
another curriculum enterprise to strengthen the 
cardinal objectives of worthy use of leisure, 
worthy home membership, and vocational oppor. 
tunity. 


Pellets for Mental Pallor 
By BERTIE E. PERKINS 


HEN pupils are ill our health department 
looks after them. There is a vital con- 
nection between the physical, the mental, and the 
spiritual—so let’s have some pellets that wil 
accelerate the sluggish blood and_ stiffen the 
“gelatine spine ”—and encourage the “ inferiority 
complex type.” 
When a boy is not measuring up to the best 
that is in him, unwrap a little pill—or powder— 
entitled John Oxenham’s “ Ways ” :— 


“To every man there openeth a way, and ways and a %2), 
And the High Soul takes the High Way, 

And the Low Soul takes the Low, 

And in between on the misty flats 

The rest grope to and fro, 

But to every man there openeth 

A High Way and a Low, 

And every man decideth , 

The Way his Soul Shall Go.” 


The boy commits to memory these lines, and @ 
the time he is wavering between the High and 
Low Way suddenly shock him by saying: “ JW/i0 
decides for you? ” 


Or, use “ My Creed,” by Howard A. Walters:- 


“T would be true, for there are those who trust me; 
I would be pure, for there are those who care; 
I would be strong, for there is much to suffer; 
I would be brave, for there is much to dare. 
I would be friend-of-all, the foe, the friendless ; 
I would be giving, and forget the gift; 
I would be humble, for I know my weakness ; 
I would look up and laugh and love and lift.” 


There are only eight lines in this “ tonic,” b* 
have the child learn these lines, and then see " 
each line doesn’t stimulate him to do his best 
those loved ones who care for him, who * 
struggling to give him the best, and whose pray‘ 
and hopes are ever with him. . 

If he doesn’t see the tonic effect—by a few 
questions, help him to see. 

Let’s help our boys and girls to find a healits 
power in the beautiful thought of the poets o i 
ages. It can be done, 
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The Acid Test 


Correct sitting posture dem What more exacting test can there be of dic- 


Ivis be vertical. Unless 
Cae i cats definitely assist in this tionary leadership than the judgment of the 
educational world? 


important direction the 
Every State that has adopted an unabridged 


slumps—vital organs are crowded 
—the spineis deformed 
dictionary for use in its schools has chosen 
exclusively 


—lungs 
definitely 

| WEBSTER’S NEW 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


ow 
The Colleges voted overwhelmingly in favor 
of Webster as the standard of pronunciation, 


in answer to questions submitted by the Chi- 
cago Woman’s Club. 


Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are based on 
the New International for pronunciation, spell- 
ing, compounding, and division of words. 


The New International has 
been universally accepted by 
those best fitted to judge. 
It is in accord with the best 
modern practice. Use it in 
your own schools. 


YOUR VOTE 


for your pupils’ health 


_.. 15 it based on 50 year old theortes 
... or the fats of today ? G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Write for our free booklets of 
interesting ways to teach the 
use of the dictionary. 


GET THE BEST 


STONISHING—but true—only recently has science cast its 
spotlight on the importance, both physical and mental, of 
school seating. Old school seats may still serve to sit upon— 
but that’s all. They do not perform the other functions that tae 
science and modern education demand. Correct school —_~ 
is recognized today as a decided factor in the physical an 
mental development of the school child—a factor that should 


Spelling for Everyday 


Your school ... to give pupils the advantages and opportuni- U: 
ties that modern schooling should give—must have posturally Se 
correct seating. Your vote ... with your school board, should 
be cast for American Seats ... seats that are manufactured under 


exacting scientific specifications to help the child sit erect with- By 5 
STEADMAN-GARRISON-BIXLER 
pag n the lungs to expand, 
e heart to have edom, the spine to retain a normally = 
erect position. All vital organs are saved from the dangers of Book One..................... Grades 1-4 
cramping and are permitted to function re Grades 5-8 
| | with free efficiency. Your pupils feel 
The conviction that the spelling text in daily 
entifically correct seating their standing, use should subserve a more useful function than 
too, Sees. The American ee merely to present a scientific word list is back of 
seat of today makes a major contribu- 
tion to the general health, strength and the preparation of this text. 
—_— progress of America’s school It provides for the everyday needs and uses my 
of spelling that properly may be associated with 
seat learning to spell the most commonly used words; 
meri niversal Mov- uirem « « S€a 
able Desk Newber 134 wide Sivemsier of styles and dedi provides a separate learning and teaching pro- 
ad opt of the many For more than 50 years American cedure for children in the primary grades; and 
of seats 


aed desks built to com- ved provides for individual differences not only in 

ny wi cor i - - 

Ciples of health and where Comfort the ability to spell, but in the habits that have 
. A swivel seat desk, 


adjustable and and acoustics must be considered, and been formed of observing and learning words. 


® correct. Descriptions of im chapels where beauty is a factor. 
this and many other 


of seati bekete: You are invited to use our Seating Write for descriptive circulars 
writin for school And Engineering Service. There is no 
slog No. 260. obligation. 


pmerican Seating Company Smith, Hammond & Company 
5 ~ General Offices: 14 East Jackson Blvd,, Chicago, Ill; Publishers ; 
| Branches te All Principal Cities 62 Baltimore Place Atlanta, Georgia 
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Vocational Fancies 


By ARTHUR DEAN 


Every boy now wants to be a Lindbergh and every girl another Ruth 
Nichols. Let them think so and encourage them to emulate courageous 
and adventurous men and women. They may end their days at the desk 
or the wash-tub, but what of it? 


At a very early age I wanted to be “Keeper of the Pier.” It seems 
that the distant sign by the waterfront read: “Keep Off the Pier,” but my 
eyes and youthfulness read it as a job and not as an order. To me it 
looked like a swell job; nothing to do but keep the pier, fish off its edge, go 
in swimming, and watch the steamers come and go. 


Later I wanted to be a lamplighter of the gas-burning street ipaps. , 


This meant I could stay out until after seven o’clock. 


Then still later I desired to be the engineer of the 3.07 Western Ex- 
press, which thundered by the station and which could carry me to the wild 
Indian country. At the time I didn’t know that the extent of the western 
journey of this train was less than fifty miles. 


Then a motorman. Next a carpenter. And finally I wanted to be 
President of the United States, after having called upon Grover Cleveland 
at the White House. 


These dreams of my permanent job in life were very childish. I saw 
only the pleasant side of the various jobs. One meant fishing; another, 
staying up nights; others traveling. Even the appeal of Presidency was 
probably based upon having a grand house in which to live. 


Smile if you will, but ask yourself whether we as adults are not burn- 
ing with ambition to accomplish something when we have neither ability 
nor clear understanding of what it is all about. The people, for example, 
who try to write, to invent, to draw, to go on the stage, with no talent but 
endless faith. 


We need not encourage youngsters to talk of what they want to 
do when they grow up. The younger they are the more they talk about it. 


We do need to encourage youngsters to think beyond their talk. Still 
more, we must encourage youngsters to do, after they have thought. | 


Therefore I say encourage your children to do things; collect specimens 
from nature, make stamp collections, build model aeroplanes, travel via 
Encyclopedia Railroad over the world, read Lindbergh, Nichols, Byrd, and 
emulate their spirit. 


Transfer talk into thinking, thinking into action. And _ finally, 
ACTION into VOCATIONAL CHOICE. Let their final decision rest upon 
KNOWLEDGE OF THEIR ABILITY and not on whim. 


Copyright. 
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AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
MACHINE MADE BOOK 
COVERS THE WORLD 


NOW THE TIME— 


to remember the loyal over- 
worked textbook, its daily 
service and rough handling 


Give Books the Additional Support 
Provided by 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


and they will give you Twice the length of service. 


CONSIDER THE PUPILS~ 


their health maintenance, their need of guidance in thrift. 


CONSIDER THE PRICE— 


and do not be misled into accepting cheap substitutes or imitations. 


OTHER MONEY SAVING DEVICES 


WE MANUFACTURE INCLUDE THE FAMOUS 


HOLDEN REPAIR KITS 


HOLDEN PORTFOLIOS 
Holden Report Card Envelopes 


Samples Free 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Classroom Lanterns 

Visual Instruction now occupies such 
a prominent place in school work, that 
an efficient projector is an essential 
part of classroom equipment. 

A manufacturer who has studied this 
problem for several years, now supplies 
lanterns which have been specially de- 
signed to meet classroom conditions. 
These outfits embody every convenience 
for the teacher, and insure excellent 
screen results. 

The latest addition to this line is a 
combination outfit—Model QA—which 
permits the use of drawings, pictures in 
books, post cards and the like, as well 
as glass slides. By means of a simple 
attachment, film-slides and  micro- 
slides may also be used—giving a four- 
purpose lantern at nominal cost. With 
this outfit the room may be left light 
enough for taking notes, 

It is well worthwhile to look into 
the possibilities of these classroom 
lanterns. They will all be on display 
at Booth 262 at the N. E. A. Con- 
vention in Detroit. Full information 
may be obtained from Spencer Lens 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Up-to-Date Duplicator 

Schools have many uses for dupli- 
cators, and will therefore be interested 
in the machines, both “Junior” and 
“Rotary,” offered by the Standard 
Mailing Machine Company, of Everett, 
Mass. 

The medium utilized in the Standard 
duplicators is a gelatin composition—a 
modernization of the old hektagraph 
which, for many purposes, was a con- 
-venient and appreciated device. 

A gelatin film gives special flexibil- 
ity to Standard duplicators. Supplies 
are inexpensive, and the first cost of the 
machines is very reasonable. 

Teachers and school officers will 
find it worth their while to investigate 
the Standard machines. Circulars and 
information will be sent on request. 


Films for the Schoolroom 

Instruction in an increasing number 
of classrooms is rendered vivid by the 
showing of UFA Super-Educational 
Films. These comprise a great variety 
of subjects, either with titles for silent 
motion pictures or with lectures for 
talkies, where a school has the needful 
attachment for sound reproduction from 
records. 

“UFA Super-Educationals,” as they 
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are called, are a product of UFA Films, 
Inc., 1540 Broadway, New York, and 
have been prepared under the super- 
vision of teachers for age levels 
ranging from elementary school to uni- 
versity. 

In corresponding about the rental of 
UFA Super-Educationals, one should 
specify the width of film (35 or 16 
mm.) required for the school pro- 
jector, and other important facts hinted 
above. 


Class Insignia and Gifts 


The L. G. Balfour Company, with 
headquarters at Attleboro, Mass., and 
service branches in many of the 
principal cities in the country, an- 
nounces a line of class gifts that a 
preliminary survey shows have a 
decided appeal to the graduating 
classes seeking something a little dif- 
ferent than heretofore used. This in- 
cludes among others bas reliefs of his- 
toric personages, sun dials, and bronze 
tablets, such as Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address. An indication of interest ad- 
dressed to the Attleboro office will 
bring complete information. 

The L. G. Balfour Company is well 
known in the educational field as sole 
official jeweler to Phi Beta Kappa; as 
the maker of the Life Membership 
keys, buttons and pins of the National 
Education Association; for its service 
to the national Greek letter frater- 
nities; and to the schools and colleges 
throughout the’ country in class rings, 
commencement announcements and 
special insignia, including typing 
awards and club and organization em- 
blems. 


Handy Repair Kits 

A Holden Repair Kit on every 
teacher’s desk is an economy sugges- 
tion offered by the Holden Patent Book 
Cover Company, of Springfield, Mass. 
With one of these repair outfits, “first 
aid” can be given to any book which 
has become damaged by the tearing or 
loosening «f leaves, or weakened or 
broken bindings. The familiar saying, 
“A stitch in time saves nine,” has been 
adopted by the Holden people as a 
slogan for promoting the sale and use 
of these famous repair kits. 

The Holden company, by the way, 
claims a fortunate position in the fact 
that its business in book covers and 
repair outfits is much larger in periods 
of depression than at other times. 
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Important Film Showing 

For the convenience of  super- 
intendents and others attending the 
Detroit meeting, Eastman Teaching 
Films, Inc., of 343 State Street, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., will be represented a 
Booths 101 and 102, in the Hall of 
Exhibits, Masonic Temple, where the 
more recent films will be shown to any 
school officials interested in this mod- 
ern aid to classroom instruction. The 
Fastman film library is continually 
growing by important additions, and 
the Detroit exhibit will give visitors 
an opportunity of observing what the 
latest of these are like. 


Central Cleaning Systems 

Much dust has blown across the 
world in the quarter century since the 
broom first began to give way to cen- 
tral cleaning systems in school build- 
ings. No dust at all, however, seems 
to have settled upon the ever alert 
Spencer Turbine Company, of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, pioneers and leaders 
in the development of these vacuum de- 
vices. 

The problem of school cleanliness has 
been studied in its every nook and 
corner. Even the furnace room has 
been investigated, and its special dii- 
ficulties matched with special ap- 
pliances. Nor is it any longer neces- 
sary for blackboard erasers to be 
pounded on window sills or doorsteps. 
Teacher finds other ways of honoring 
her favorite pupil. Floors, floor cov- 
erings, furniture and wall surfaces, all 
acknowledge the sway of the Spencer 
built-in cleaning apparatus. Of course 
the best time to consider installing a 
central cleaning system is when the 
plans are first drawn for the building. 


Improved -Balopticons 

Designed to meet the increasing de- 
mand for a high-grade combined pro- 
jection machine, the CR Balopticon, 
manufactured by the Bausch and Lom) 
Optical Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
is an ideal instrument for projecting 
both lantern slides and opaque 0b- 
jects. 

This instrument is particularly well 
adapted for schools, both for educa- 
tional and entertainment purposes. 0 
addition to lantern slides, such objects 
as photographs, drawings, maps, post 
cards, actual specimens and any solid 
object not over seven by eight inches 
in size may be projected on the scree? 
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The CR Balopticon incorporates sev- 
eral distinctive features. — Two 500- 
watt lamps, instead of a single 1,000- 
watt lamp, give exceptionally even 
‘Ilumination over the entire screen for 
projecting opaque objects, and a third 
500-watt lamp provides excellent illu- 
mination ‘for lantern-slide projection. 
A tumbling switch instantly changes 
the type of projection from lantern 
slide to opaque and vice versa. 

A motor-driven fan at the side of 
the machine provides for proper ven- 
tilation and for keeping the instrument 
ceol. Another new feature which 
makes for ease of manipulation is a 
mechanically-controlled  object-holder, 
which raises and lowers the platform 
upon which the objects, are placed. 

The CR Balopticon is strongly built 


| throughout, and has double walls which 


not only give added strength, but pro- 
vide a means for keeping the outer 
wall cool. 


New 16-Inch Globe 


The Denoyer-Geppert Company, 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, 
has just produced a very beautiful six- 


© teen-inch diameter globe politically col- 


ored. It was made expressly for 
school purposes. An interesting fact 


© with regard to this globe is that one 


inch on its surface represents 500 miles 


M on the earth’s surface, making it pos- 
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sible to judge distances and areas 
quickly and accurately. 
This new globe will be on display 


‘in booths 111 and 112 at the Detroit 


N. E. A. Convention. 

In April the physically-colored mate 
to the above globe will appear. It will 
be available in a variety of mountings. 
Descriptive literature will gladly be 
sent on request if the inquiry is- writ- 
ten on school stationery. 

L. P. Denoyer, the president, and 
O. E. Geppert, the secretary-treasurer 
of the Denoyer-Geppert Company, 
will be present at the Detroit N. E. A. 
meeting, as will also Dr. H. E. Zabel, 
of the Biology Department, and other 
representatives of the company. 


Small General Shop 


Having in mind the needs of small 
or medium-sized schools, the South 
Bend Lathe Works, of South Bend, 
Indiana, has worked out plans, appar- 
atus and instruction books for the small 
general shop, in which the fun- 
damentals of several trades may be 
taught to fifteen or twenty boys by 
one teacher. 

A booklet entitled “The Small Gen- 
eral Shop for Modern Schools” is is- 
sued by the company, and will he 
found interesting and suggestive to 
school authorities contemplating the 
setting up of shopwork courses or the 


two- and three-book series. 


OUR UNITED STATES 
By WOODBURN, MORAN AND HILL 


Major movements treated as units. For 7th and 
8th grades and Junior High School. 


In one-, 
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development of other such courses, in 
addition to manual training (wood- 
working), already provided for. 

The South Bend equipment includes 
machine shop, electrical shop, forging 
shop, auto mechanics, mechanical 
drawing and woodworking. 


Floor Scrubber and Polisher 


Finnell System, Inc., of Elkhart, 
Indiana, as a result of years of ex- 
perimentation, has evolved the new Fin- 
nell combination floor scrubber and 
polisher, which embodies complete 
facilities for scrubbing, removing 
water and emulsion from the floor, and 
polishing. Floor maintenance per- 
formance hitherto believed impossible 
is now a reality. 

The new combination machine not 
only scrubs the floor and picks up the 
water simultaneously, but actually 
works twice as fast as one man can 
mop. This machine will make ordinary 
floor mopping prohibitive by virtue of 
its thoroughness and speed, and will 


prove indispensable to schools of 
average size. 
Then, in addition, the machine 


polishes waxed floors just as efficiently 
as it scrubs. 

Other models of the Finnell electric 
floor scrubbing-polishing machine. par- 
ticularly adapted to congested areas 
and to small school buildings are 
available. 


By 


OUR BOOK WORLD 
By FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
A new series of five books, from Pre Primer 


Director, Division of Psychology, Institute of 
Educational Research, Teachers C. ollege, Colum- 
bia University; Author of ** Animal Intelligence,” 
“Educational Psychology,” ‘‘The Teacher's Word 


|| PROGRESSIVE ENGLISH SERIES 
By GRADY AND WADE 


Covers all phases of English work. Five books 


through Third Reader. 


for grades 4th through &th. 


ILLUSTRATED SPELLER 
By THOMSON AND CORNISH 


Spelling taught through pi 
pictures. 
Ist through 8th. One- and three-book series. 


JUNIOR LITERATURE 


By WALTER L. HERVEY 
For 7th, 8th and 


A treasury of 


series, 


Longmans, Green & Co, 
N 


CHICAGQ 


NEW YORK 


Teacher’s guide. 


intelligence 


For grades 


to 1930. 
Octavo 


BOSTQ 


Edward L. Thorndike is known the world 
over for his epoch-making studies of animal 


contributions to our knowledge of educa- 
tional psychology. 
he discusses concisely and clearly, in simple 
language, the nature and evolution of human 
learning. Although parts of the book restate 
i . or quote facts and principles 
author has presented more fully and tech- 
nically elsewhere, a large measure of the 
text is devoted to the results of experiments 
carried on during the.three years from 1927 


THE CENTURY PSYCHOLOGY SERIES 


THE CENTURY CO, 


Publishers of The New Century Dictionary 


353 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


Book,” etc., etc. 


and for his many important 


In HUMAN LEARNING, 


Which the 


202 pages 


12 iri 
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Mistaken Kindness 


Mary was called into the Principal’s 
office. She knew exactly why she was 
there. Within her mind was locked a 
secret that every teacher was trying to 
solve. 

Forty dollars had been taken from 
a teacher’s drawer, and while Mary 
was in no way suspected of having 
taken it, it was certain that she knew 
the identity of the thief. 

“Mary,” said the Principal, “you 
know the name of the thief, do you 
not?” 

Mary hesitated, then nodded her 
head. 

“Is the child a friend of yours?” 

Mary did not answer. 

“Did you see any of the money?” 

Mary nodded. 

“Was some of it spent?” 

Mary nodded again. 

“What was bought with it?” 

“A pair of shoes.” 

“For a child in the school?” 

Mary shook her head. 

“Now, Mary,” urged the Principal, 
“it is your duty as a good citizen to 
tell me the name of the person who 
took that money.” 

Mary was silent. 

“Do you know, Mary, that in shield- 


ing the thief you are becoming a part- 


ner in her guilt?” 

Mary nodded. 

“Then why don’t you help the school 
and the law by telling her name?” 

“I don’t want to be a _ squealer,” 
answered Mary. 

“Would you rather take sides with 
a person doing evil or one doing 
good?” asked the Principal. 

“One doing good,” answered Mary. 

“But in this case you are taking sides 
with the evil person.” 

“No, I’m not,” said Mary stoutly. 
“The person who stole the money is a 
good person. He never did anything 
wicked before, but his little sister 
needed shoes, and his mother is sick, 
and his father is out of work, and 
they didn’t have enough to eat until 
John took the money.” 

“Mary,” said the Principal, “I under- 
stand. You may go to your room.” 

Ten minutes later little John Pres- 
ton broke down and cried in the 
Principal’s office. “I didn’t want to 
steal,” he said, between sobs. “I never 
stole before, but—” 

“I believe you, John,” said the 
Principal, “and now you are to bring 
me all that is left of the money, and 
I am to arrange to get your father a 
job. Mary, I’m sure, will not say a 
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By JOSEPH B. EGAN, A. M. 


word, so no one need know and, there- 
fore, hold anything against you.” 

“I’m glad Mary told you,” sobbed 
John. 

“But she didn’t,” said the Principal, 
“that is—not directly.” 

John’s desire to help his, family was 
a mistaken sort of love. The final re- 
sult of this sort of mistaken love is 
suffering, disaster, more and more sor- 
row. Would it not have been better 
for Mary to have told the whole truth 
at once? 


That 100% 


The circus was in town. Henry had 
spent the evening before down in the 
railroad sheds, watching the animals 
detrain for the big tents. 

An elephant always caused Henry 
to stop and wonder. Even a picture of 
an elephant in a reading book made 
him lose his place until the page was 
turned. 

“Now, children,” said Miss Farnum, 
the day before the opening of the big 
show. “We have had a perfect attend- 
ance so far this month, and tomorrow 
is the very last day. One hundred per 
cent. wins the flag for us. One ab- 
sence loses it. I know the circus is in 
town, in fact a brother of mine is in 
charge of all the advertising. How 
many will be in their seats tomorrow 
morning, without fail, at nine o’clock ?” 

Every hand was raised. Henry 
lifted his a little slowly, because deep 
in his heart he felt the call of the 
big tents, where he knew real live 
elephants were swinging their trunks 
at that very moment. 

That evening Henry emptied his ten- 
cent bank into the palm of his hand. 
Forty dimes jingled at each other mer- 
rily. They represented the savings of 
forty weeks. Candy dimes, errand 
dimes, even dimes given him for the 
movies, jingled merrily. with others he 
had picked up in odd ways. 

Henry looked at his treasure with 
smiling eyes. Big tent, side-shows, and 
everything—and hours spent handing 
peanuts, to real, live, honest-to-good- 
ness elephants—enough ten-cent pieces 
to bring every one of those coveted bits 
of happiness to him. 

At fifteen minutes to nine Henry 
stood at the corner of a building within 
sight of school. He could see Miss 
Farnum at the window. She°was talk- 
ing and laughing. Several children 
danced around her. 

Henry thought the world of Miss 
Farnum, and he would have loved to 


see her class go over the top one hyp. 
dred per cent. in attendance for ti, 
month, but the circus only came once 
in two years, and tomorrow, Saturday 
it would have folded its tents an 
flown like some gigantic bird. 

Henry stood entranced an hoy 
later before the elephant pen. He ha 
already fed ten cents’ worth of pea. 
nuts into the delicate, twisting trunks 
of the huge beasts. 

Someone spoke his name. He turnej 
guiltily around, and looked up. Mis 
Farnum stood before him, and, tramp. 
ing after her in two long lines, al! hjs 
classmates. 

“Henry!” cried Miss Farnum 
“Henry Jones!” Then Miss Farnum 
smiled, and fumbled in her bag. “Here 
is your free ticket,” she said. “Noy. 
when you are done looking at th 
elephants I want you to be sure 
sit with us for the big three-ring act.” 

Henry didn’t care to feed the ek- 
phants any more. Something in the 
pit of his stomach felt terribly sick 
and faint. He tried to smile, but 
couldn’t. He tried to say “Thank you!” 
but couldn’t. All he could do was duxk 
his head a little and gulp. To make 
matters worse, Millicent Rogers went 
by just when he felt sickest—and \I- 
licent’s little rosy face, chin up, gaze 
straight ahead at the picture of th 
Amazon lady with the snaky hair. 

Do you think Henry enjoyed the ci- 
cus as much as the other children? Do 
you think that one hundred per cett 
bothered him? 

I like the way Miss Farnum forgave 
him, and did not say a scolding worl 
I imagine Miss Farnum understant 
boys, but at the same time she woul 
have thought more of Henry had kt 
thought more of her and the class. 


The Wings of Destruction— 


Not more than three miles from 
Tom’s home was the inspection stat" 
of the United States. Under its hut 
arch every auto coming into the st" 
had to pass. . 7 

Tom loved to sit on the top rai! 
the fence and watch the inspect" 
search the cars for seedlings, yo” 
fruit trees, or peaches, plums and 
apricots. 

Far to the west a dreadful fruit fy 
had ruined the crops of the unfortu 
farmers, and the wise officers of 10” 
state were using every means to ke? 
the fly on the other side of the mo™ 
tain range, 
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EVERY YEAR COUNTS 
Man’s Career 


acu individual must decide for himself how much time he can 
5 afford to spend in diversified education, athletics, and social 
activities before he settles down to mastering his real life work. 


Those who aspire to success in business may well heed the recent 
statement of the director of personnel of one of the greatest banking 
houses in the world: 


“Every man who intends to enter business should 
have a knowledge of accounting as a basis.” 


The Bentley School is the largest professional school of college 
gerade in the country devoted exclusively to training men for special- 
ization in accounting and finance. High school graduation or its 
equivalent is required for admission. It specializes and because of 


this covers the whole field of accounting in its two-year, intensive. 


course. 


In thirteen years its enrollment has grown from twenty-nine local 
students to over twenty-seven hundred from seventeen states and 
foreign countries. 


Its graduates are employed extensively by many of the largest 
corporations and banks as well as leading public accounting firms. 
Several world leading companies each year take additional groups of 
its graduates into their organizations. 


Here is opportunity to fit oneself for an established profession and 
the security that goes with it. 


Send for catalog. 


Tue BENTLEY ScHooL oF ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE 


921 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
| H, C, BENTLEY, C.P.A., President 
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4 “No, sir,” said the inspector, “we 
can’t let these peach saplings in.” 

“But they’re a wonderful variety,” 

cried the man. “I paid twenty dollars 
each for them. I had them all care- 
fully inspected, and besides here is 
the bill of sale showing that they came 
from a region where there has been 
very little trouble with the fly.” 
? “Sorry, sir,” answered the inspector, 
; “but orders are orders. I must take 
these saplings and destroy them for 
the good of the state. It’s the law, my 
friend.” 

“A mighty poor law,” cried the man 
angrily, “that takes a man’s property 
away from him.” 

“My friend,” said the inspector, “if 
you will go to headquarters, and sign 
certain papers, the money paid for these 
trees will be given back to you.” 

Tom watched the inspectors unload 
the saplings and throw them on the 
rubbish heap behind the fence. He got 
down and examined one. Not a sign 
of disease. Each one was perfect. In 
Tom’s mind rose a picture of a tiny 
valley a mile from his home, but part 
of his father’s property, where such 
peach trees would thrive. 

(To be continued.) 


The Wings of Destruction—II 

Tom dusted off his hands and knees 
when the last of his twelve trees were 
planted. “Won’t father be glad when 
he harvests his first crop of this new 
kind of peach?” he thought. In the 
back of his head he wondered: “Would 
his father be glad?” He had never 
known his father to disobey the law 
in any way. 

The next spring, in late blossom 
time, a terrible whisper ran from farm 
to farm. “The fruit fly! The destroy- 
ing, ruining fly from the other side of 
the mountain.” 

Soon the whisper became a shout 
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that ran the length and breadth of the 
state. Farmers gathered at the cross- 
roads, their brows creased with worry, 
and women, Tom’s mother among 
them, brushed tears from their eyes 
as they went about their work. 

Tom stole out to his little orchard. 
His heart stopped its beat as he found 
the terrible flies swarming about his 
trees. What should he do? Tom 
turned and rushed for home. He sobbed 
as he ran. He would bring wood and 
matches and pull these trees up and 
burn them to ashes, but what good 
would that do? On tiny black wings 
the plague had started across the state. 

This is a true story. Many, many 
times true. Selfish people will not 
obey the laws that are made to pro- 
tect them. They manufacture alcohol, 
and others drink it knowing that death 
and destruction follow. They sneeze 
and cough in public when they have 
bad colds. They expose others to con- 
tagious diseases. They do many other 
disobedient acts that tend to ruin 
some beautiful thing about them. In 
being unfaithful they become the agents 
of sorrow and tears. 


The End of Being 


When we study history we are apt 
to get the impression that the ancients 
were all worshipers of idols. We read 
much about the great temples erected 
to Jupiter and the other gods, and much 
about the solemn way in which people 
worshiped in these places. We read 
little about the men and women who 
scorned such things as much as we do; 
who laughed at marble deities, and who 
paid homage to an Eternal Presence in 
much the same way that we do. 

From time to time [ shall bring you 
the thoughts of such noble people. To- 
day I have for you the words of 
Seneca, a great Roman. ... As you 
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study these noble words you become 
more and more amazed at the beauty 
in this man’s idea of God. 


THE END OF BEING 
By Seneca 
Translated by H. C. Leonard 


The end of being is to find out God! 

And what is God? A vast, almighty 
Power, 

Great and unlimited, whose potent will 

Brings to achievement whatsoe’er He 
please. 

He is all mind. His being infinite— 

All that we see and all that we do not 


see. 

The Lord of heaven and earth, the 
God of Gods. 

Without Him nothing is. Yet what 
He is 

We know not. When we strive to 
comprehend 

Our feeble guesses leave the most con- 
cealed. 

To Him we owe all good we call our 
own. 

To Him we live, to Him ourselves ap- 
prove. 


He is a friend forever at our side. 

What cares He for the bleeding sac- 
rifice ? 

Oh, purge your hearts and lead the life 
of good! 

Not in the pride of temples made with 
stone 

His, pleasure lies, but in the piety 

Of consecrated hearts and lives devout. 


“Whatever the weather may be,” says 
he, 

“Whatever the weather may be, 

It’s the songs ye sing, an’ the smiles ye 
wear, 

That’s a-makin’ the sun shine every- 
where.” 

—James Whitcomb Riley. 


HAPPY CHILDHOOD READERS 


By ALBERT C. LISSON and EMMA GRANT MEADER 


THESE new readers meet every 
modern requirement as basal 
texts. An abundance of worth- 
while material of intense interest 
to children. It is nearly all orig- 
inal and is skillfully woven into 
continuous stories to maintain in- 
terest. 


The content of The Happy Child- 
hood Readers is marked through- 
out by nobility of thought, cheer- 
fulness and humor, incentives to 
safe and hygienic living, love of 
country. Attention is also given 
ta seasonal and patriotic festi- 
vals. 


F. A, OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, New York 


THE vocabulary conforms to the 
recommendations of Gates, 
Thorndike, and other investiga- 
tors. There is a very high aver- 
age of repetition in the Primer, 
yet it is woven into the text grad- 
ually and naturally. 


In general appearance, durability 
and suitability; page arrangement 
and type forms and the educative 
and artistic value of the illus- 
trations, these new books meas- 
use up to the highest standards, 
Write for complete gircylar, 
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| Summer Session Harvard University 


Summer School of Arts 
and Sciences and of 
Education 


July 6 - August 15, 1931 


Courses in the Philosophy of Education, Educa- 
tional Psychology, History of Education, Educa- 
| tional Administration, Elementary Education, 
Secondary Education, Educational Measurement 
and Statistics, Vocational Education, Commercial 
| Education, Vocational and Educational Guidance 


V " R M 0 N T Physical Education, Play and Recreation, the 


Teaching of School Subjects — English, Social 
Courses for graduate students, 


undergraduates, teachers desiring Studies, Science, Mathematics, French. 
certification credit. Excellent oppor- ; 
tunities for Demonstration Classes in English, French, 
with advantages of out- Mathematics 

door life near Lake 
Champlain, Green 
Mountains and Adiron- 
dacks. Lake and moun- 


tain excursions under Summer School courses in Education may be 
eros. Tie counted by qualified students toward the degree 
uest. Enroliment of 

limited to one _ thou- 


sand. 


Master of Education 
~ FOR DETAILED INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


Summer Session 
Burlington, Vt. 


The Harvard Summer School 


University Hall, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


— 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session, July 6 to August 15, 1931 


Courses especially intended for school officials and teachers will be offered 
in seven departments of the University. 


Courses in SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
Courses in PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION 
Courses in HISTORY OF EDUCATION 2 


Courses in TEACHING METHODS IN ENGLISH, HISTORY, 

LANGUAGES, MUSIC, SCIENCE, and 
COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 

REGULAR COLLEGE Courses in Academic Subjects, by 

the faculties of: The College of Liberal Arts, The College 

of Business Administration, The College of Practical Arts 

and Letters, The College of Music, The School. of 

| Theology, The School of Education, and The School 

at of Religious Education and Social Service. 


For bulletin of information address 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
688 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


High School Gains in 32 Years Studied 


Survey Shows Enrollment Increased 700% in Nation; Investiga- 
tors Analyze Trends and Tell How to Hold Pupils 


As a _ result of a popularization 
process “almost beyond realization,” 
secondary school registration through- 
out the country increased sevenfold in 
three decades, according to a study of 
“Trends in Secondary Education,” 
published by the University of the 
State of New York. 

The survey, which covers the period 
from 1895 to 1927, was conducted by 
Wayne W. Soper, research associate, 
and Warren W. Coxe, director of the 
educational research division of the 
New. York State Education Depart- 
ment. 

The report declared that the high 
schools must redouble their efforts to 
keep pupils until graduation, pointing 
out that only eighty-one per cent. of 
the senior classes and about thirty 
per cent. of the entering class received 
graduation diplomas. 

To retain students for the full four- 
year course the concept of the high 
school as merely a preparatory insti- 
tution for would-be college students 
must be abandoned, and that of an 
“institution for training all youth be- 
tween certain ages, not a place for 
certifying ability,” substituted, it was 
urged. 

Beginning with an enrollment of 
525,000 pupils in 1895, high schools 
in the forty-eight states reported 
' 4,400,000 students in 1927, the last year 
for which figures were given in the 
survey. 

Several causes of the unprecedented 


growth and the accelerated rate of in- 
crease during the last quarter century 
of the American high school were 
listed. The first reason was that of 
a “growing belief in education above 
the elementary school level,” then “a 
feeling of social necessity, due, no 
doubt, to a higher standard of living 
for the mass of people, which in turn 
has been largely due to rapidly ascend- 
ing economic conditions, such as higher 
wages and steadier employment,” and 
extension of the compulsory age 
period for education and better en- 
forcement of the laws. 


The report also pointed to a grow- 
ing tendency of employers to restrict 
openings to high school graduates and 
an increasing belief in a secondary 
education, even for those who are not 
prospective college students. 


The average size of school also rose 
during the three decades beginning in 
1896, from 100 to nearly 400 pupils. 
Small schools have decreased slowly 
in number, giving way to large, con- 
solidated institutions. Yet in 1927 
more than half of the schools still had 
enrollments of less than 100 pupils, 
eighty-eight per cent. had enrollments 
of less than 500, while ninety-two per 
cent. were below 1,000 pupils. 

Another trend noted by the sur- 
veyors was that “boys now register 
in larger numbers than do girls, but 
drop out more rapidly before com- 
pleting the high school course.” 


Becomes President 
Of College at 28 

Rev. Blake Smith, of Mexico, Mo., 
has become one of the youngest col- 
lege presidents in the United States. 
He has accepted the presidency of 
Hardin College, a junior college for 
girls. He is twenty-eight. He was 
graduated from the Yale School of 
Divinity’ in June, 1929. Mr. Smith is 
paster of the Mexico Baptist Church. 


Working Students 
Earn $32,500,000 

While colleges are being branded as 
country clubs, and students as loafers, 
the amazing totals aré being computed 
of the boys and girls who are paying, 
in hard and often menial work, for 
every crumb of higher education they 
are getting. Forty-three per cent. of 
the men students of the land-grant 


colleges throughout the country, ac- 
cording to a recent government sur- 


vey, are working their way through, . 


and almost a quarter of the women, 
while the combined earnings of stu- 
dents in 1,000 higher institutions are 
estimated at $32,500,000. Meanwhile 
from Yale comes the news that the 
self-supporting students there not only 
maintain an adequate class standing, 
but win double their share of honors. 
Last year. forty-six per cent of the 
working students received honor 
grades, as against twenty-three per 
cent. of the others. 


Schools to Adopt 
Course in Health 

A new course in health education 
for all grades in elementary schools, 
exposing deceptive medicinal adver- 
tising and quackeries of various kinds, 
is being inaugurated in the public 


schools of New York City. The syl- 
labus for the health course directs 
teachers to drive home warnings 
against deceptive medicinal advertise- 


ments offering “cures,” particularly 
obesity “cures,” “reducing salts,” 
“tonics,” “health builders,” certain 


headache powders, much advertised 
dentrifices and mouth washes, which 
make exaggerated claims, and certain 
“cold cures,” which encourage people 
to continue at their daily work when 
they should be in bed. The syllabus 
also warns against “physical culture” 
periodicals that campaign against 
authorized medical doctors, declaring 
that these periodicals do great harm by 
encouraging people to treat them- 
selves or use quack remedies. The 
syllabus sounds a warning against 
organized propaganda opposing vac- 
cination. Instruction in first aid and 
health habits will be part of the course. 


Asserts College Men 
Fall Short as Leaders 


College graduates as a group are 
falling short of their responsibility 
and opportunity to take over leader- 
ship in the new democracy, Charles 
Stelzle said recently in a speech before 
the League of Political Education in 
New York City. This leadership could 
best be furnished by men and women 
who had been trained in the processes 
of clear thinking, he said, and it was 
“tragic that the colleges, which should 
be in the best position to furnish such 
leadership, are not giving it to us, 
either in industry, politics or in social 
or international relationships,” 


Model Husband Defined 
By Jersey Schoolgirls 

Girls in two upper classes of the 
Mount Holly, N. J., high school, held 
in answer to a questionnaire, that the 
following are the attributes for 4 
model husband: “He must love the 
girl, He must be good looking, 
courteous, clean, temperate and re- 
ligious. He should be either a business 
or professional man, preferably a col- 
lege graduate and in moderate circum- 
stances. His business interests must 
be subordinated to his home interests.” 
Only one of the girls chose .as het 
ideal a film actor. Three said finances 
did not matter as long as love existed, 
and only six considered wealth neces- 
sary for a happy marriage. 


Hartwick Academy ~ 
Drops Girl Students 

The trustees of Hartwick Academy, 
in Schenectady, N. Y., have voted t0 
end co-education and admit boys only, 
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beginning September, 1931. The “ar 
emy, of which the Rev. Joseph 

McLain is headmaster, 18 the 
growth of Hartwick Seminary, estab- 
lished in 1797, neat Cooperstown, al- 
though its charter as a separate in- 
stitution was issued only fourteen 
months ago. It was one of the pioneer 
‘stitutions of the Lutheran Church, 


It is owned and supported by the | 


SUnited Lutheran Synod of New York. 
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School-Starting Age 
Drops to 5 

America’s traditionally accepted 
school age of six years is gradu- 
ally becoming a thing of the past, 
declares Dr. Mary Dabney Davis 
of the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion. More children go to school 
today before they are six years 


old than ever before, she said: 
™ Arizona Has Portable The kindergarten enrollment has 
School for Children increased more than fifty per cent. 
 Arizona’s first movable schoolhouse | in the past ten years. “The 
has opened in the desert, near Cam- | average kindergarten child is 
sron. The existence of the school, ] five and one-half years old the 
hich will have an attendance of | latter half of the school year,” 
wenty-five children, is to be brief, but | said Dr. Davis. “He is one of a 
Bt will travel fifty miles, according | class of fifty-two, taught by one 
o Bessie Kidd Best, Coconino County | person, and is in school three 
school superintendent. It will open to | hours a day. His mental age 
A ccommodate the children of the road | slightly exceeds his chronological 
orkers engaged in building fifty | age” 
miles of road. 


Urges Model 
SHigh School Intelligence Shown 

With forty-four per cent. of New As Boy Sings 

ersey College for Women under- Mexican psychologists are inter- 
Braduates enrolled in education courses, ested in a remarkable child living in a 
model high school becomes an im- foundling asylum at Panuco, a sub- 
erative need on the campus, declares urb of Mexico City. It is stated that 
mr. Zora Klain, director of teacher the child, a boy of nine years of age, 
raining and professor of education, in usually presents characteristics of a 
is annual report to Dean Mabel S. mentality two years old, but when he 
, Douglass. “With the growing enroll- can be prevailed upon to sing a high 
ment in our department the pressing average of intelligence and evidence 
meed for a college high school be- of musical talent are revealed. Upon 
momes more imperative every day,” finishing a song, however, his brain 


mr. Klain says. “Because of the large becomes clouded, and he reverts to sub- 
mber of students for whom student normal. 


Meaching must be provided we shall 
ways find it necessary to turn to the Urged Harvard 


Beblic school systems for assistance. Pension Scrubbers 
mut we must not continue to be wholly = pyapvard University should use the 
mependent upon them for the provision $25,000 bequeathed it by the late Al- 
4 ‘practice teaching’ training for our bert E. Pillsbury, former attorney- 
spective teacher, We need a model ceneral of Massachusetts, to combat 
ool in which our students will have feminism, by first retiring to their homes 
portunity to observe superior teach- its forty scrubwomen, a move which 
and school administration, and would be directly in line with the 
late attorney-general’s last wish, that 
in the cacners to sound public opinion and action against 
. 20% impairment of the family by taking 
muthor Defends women out of the home.” This and 
bllege Girls other suggestions for the disposition 
Melalk of a loosening of morals in of the funds donated by Pillsbury 
' men’s colleges is untrue, but the pop- for developing opinion against women 
ar misconception of the college girl in business or politics were made by 
a “flaming youth” persists, partly Miss Lena Madesin Phillips, militant 
ause of editorial prejudice on the and famous feminist, in an address at 
mt of newspapers and periodicals, the Massachusetts Business and Pro- 
med Mrs. Rita S. Halle, author, before fessional Women’s recent dinner. Har- 
annual luncheon of the Wellesley vard University, however, rejected the 
b in New York City. “Intellectually, $25,000. Officials of the university let 
cern girls are far superior to the it be known that it is not Harvard's 
. fy In our days it was fashion- policy to accept gifts for the pro- 
“ be collegiate and sneer at the motion of courses of personal interest 
oa Kappa key. Nowadays the to the donor. Yale, Princeton and 


Kappa key is voted the most Columbia were bequeathed a similar 
fear honor in college.” amount. 


DIFFERENT. 


ProvipEs a 


better method 
of making copies, 
with no stencil-cut- 
ting, typesetting or 
carben manifolding — 
economical because the | 
Standard duplicating 
films are used over and 
over ... Any teacher or 
pupil can easily make origi- 
nals (typed, drawn or writ- 
ten) and produce excellent 
copies for all school pur- 
poses. 


Special Features 


Over 200 copies from one 
original. 50 to 60 copies a { 
minute. Uses Bond paper— 
coated paper not required. | 
Delivers copies flat—not 
curled. Gives perfect regis- 
tration. Simple automatic @ 
operation. Produces clear, 
sharp copies. Small, light, | 

easy to carry. Pere” 


There is no limit to the 
wide variety of practical 
uses, both in class rooms 
for instruction to pupils and § 
in school offices for adminis- [ 
trative work. Ideal for 
every grade school, high 
school, college and business 
school—public or private. 


Visit our Booth No. 87 at the 
Detroit N.E.A. Convention 


Handard 


MAILING MACHINES COMPANY 
Revere Parkway Everett, Mass. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
Service Extended Every where 
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Relaxation Course 
Proves Popular 

A subject has been found in which 
even the most rebellious schoolboy 
should revel. “Relaxation,” the new 
“course,” has been added to the cur- 
riculum of Seattle, Wash., kinder- 
gartens, and the children have been 
taking to it with enthusiasm. 
Scientifically planned to overcome ner- 
vousness, and fatigue, the new subject 
is being taught with the object of 
educating children in the fundamental 
and strangely difficult methods of com- 
plete relaxation. The children are re- 
quired to lie prone on mats for ten 
minutes each day. They lie face down, 
head turned to the left, right leg ex- 
tended, and the left leg slightly bent. 
It is difficult to teach the children the 
methods of relaxation. They must be 
carefully coached, but most of them 
learn rather quickly, and all are en- 
thusiastic. 


Latin American Studies 
Offered in 209 Colleges 


The life, customs, history, liter- 
ature, trade conditions, political life, 
geography, climatology, geology and 
archeology of Latin America are the 
subject of 434 courses dealing with 
Latin America, which are being of- 
fered at 209 American colleges and 
universities. This remarkable proof 
of the increasing interest in the 
countries south of the United States is 
listed by the division of intellectual 
co-operation of the Pan-American 
Union. Before 1895 there was no in- 
stitution of higher learning in the 
United States where Latin American 
life and institutions were considered suf- 
ficiently important to devote a course 
to their discussion. By 1915 five uni- 
versities were making an effort to ac- 
quaint their students with the twenty 
nations that share the American Con- 
tinent with the United States and 
Canada. The situation changes com- 
pletely as the Latin-American countries 
were brought into the limelight as a 
result of the World War. 


Modern Children Need 
More Tears and Smiles 

Modern children don’t cry enough 
and they don’t laugh enough, accord- 


Consider the 
Artistic Beauty and 
Prestige of 


> 
“DIPLOMAS 


Engraved and Engrossed for 
COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND 
FRATERNITIES 
Sold in Every State 
Send for samples and prices. 


MARTIN DIPLOMA CO. 


640 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 
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ing to Dr. Rollo G. Reynolds, head- 
master of Horace Mann School for 
Girls, New York, who recently spoke 
before the Boston Private School As- 
sociation. “Children today don’t feel 
things, and the most important prob- 
lem for the modern school is to rem- 
edy that condition,” declared the edu- 
cator. “Restraint of emotions has gone 
too far. We have made our children 
a cold, unfeeling lot. Now we must 
show them that feeling things and ex- 
pressing emotions is necessary for hap- 
piness and real living. Schools have 
been teaching facts, dull, uninteresting 
and useless. Trivialities in education 
should be wiped out. Only the prac- 
tical and the applicable should be 
taught, and there should be a relation- 
ship between subjects. Emphasis should 
be put on the general harmony of 
things. Modern teachers will have to 
stop thinking for their students. That 
is a very dangerous thing. Children 
must be allowed to have their in- 
dividual opinions and do their own 
thinking, or they will continue to be 
the standardized mob they are today.” 


Retiring Educator 
Honored by 2,500 

School administrators, public of- 
ficials, teachers, former pupils and 
friends joined recently in honoring Dr. 
Gustave Straubenmueller, associate 
superintendent of New York City’s 
schools, who retired after more than 
half a century of service in the public 
educational system. His contribution 
to the schools was praised at a 
luncheon in his honor, attended by 
about 2,500 persons. He. was praised 
as primarily a lover of teaching and 
an administrator who has influenced 
many recent trends and changes in the 
public school system. 


More Knowledge 
For French Pupils 

Great attention is being paid in 
France just now to the problem of 
how to cram more knowledge than ever 
into the school boys’ heads without 
overworking them and ruining by over- 
work their ability to profit by what 
they learn. For the past eighteen 
months a mixed medical and ped- 
agogic commission has been investigat- 
ing the whole problem from every 
point of view, and the question of how 
their recommendations are to be ap- 
plied is now under consideration of the 
Ministry of Education and the Higher 
Council on Education. School hours 
for all classes, the doctors say, should 
not exceed from twenty to twenty- 
three a week, according to the age of 
the children, and the problem which 
the schoolmasters must work out is 
how they can get into that time all 
the subjects which are now included 
in the school curriculum. - In recent 
years more and more subjects have 
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been added and time is taken out {,, 
gymnasium and practical work. 


Ask Congress to Ban 
High School War Drill 


The fight against the’ New York js, 
Board of Education’s recent approy. 
of government-supervised Military 
training courses in the city’s high 
schools will be taken to Washington 
by the United Parents’ Associations of 
Greater New York Schools. The asso. 
ciations will ask Congress to amen 
the national defence act to bar the 
drill units from the public school SVS 
tem. Alexander A. Mayper, chairman 
of the governing board of the organi. 
tion, announced that his organizatio, 
would appeal to Frank P. Graves, Stat. 
Commissioner of Education, from th 
recent decision of the City Scho 
Board, allowing the principal oj 
Jamaica High School, Queen 
to borrow rifles and other militay 
equipment from the War Department 
for the use of students enrolled jin ; 
drill course at that sehool. 


Chicago Teachers 
Cut to One Position 


The Chicago Board of Education 
has displaced all day teachers who hold 
night school positions. These are te- 
ing filled by normal college graduate 
not yet assigned. The board has lik. 
wise announced that day teachers my 
not teach in both night and summe 
schools. 


Books Treated 
Better by Negroes 

Negro children take better care 0! 
school books than white boys and girk 
the Texas State Board of Education 
discovered in a survey made of the fre 
textbooks furnished to public schoos 
Arithmetics suffered most. Childret 
tore the multiplication tables from !""; 
000 copies in a school year. 


Norma! Schools 
Teach Fascism 


Premier Mussolini is spreading Fé 
cism by bigger and better method 
Three large normal schools, al! © 
trolled by the Fascist party, teach you" 
women its principles, one training s°™ 
workers, another domestic science © 
perts, and a third concerning itse!! wi 
rural workers. 


Pair Schools 
Of Two Nations 


More than 100 schools in Engl 
and America have been linked in 
under a scheme which includes * 
change of periodicals and corres™ 
ence. Harrow School has ™ 


“linked” with Phillips Exeter Acadet 
and St. Paul’s with William ' 
Charter School in Philade!pha 
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Coming 


Professional 
Magazine 
That GOES HOME 


More schoolmen are ordering the JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION delivered to their 
Home Addresses 


Our next issue—that of 
February 23—will be the 
first GUEST NUMBER. 


THE HARVARD 
SCHOOL OF EDUCA- 
TION will be represented 
by five leading faculty 
members. Don’t miss 
this issue! 


The Detroit Meeting will 
be covered in our RE- 
PORT NUMBER of 
March 16. Read and pre- 
serve this. 


One of the latest to do this is Superintendent A. L. 
Threlkeld of Denver. Mr. Threlkeld wrote us on Janu- 
ary 23d:— 


EVERY NUMBER 


CONTAINS | 
“While we get the Journal of Education here in our Interesting, vital ~ 
professional library, I have decided that I should like 


NEWS— 


to have it coming regularly to my home, so I am en- 


Visits to progressive 
schools— 


closing my check for one year’s subscription. 


“It is one of the stimulating Journals.” 
Pointed comment— 


A proper balance be- 
tween theory and prac- 
tice. 


Be sure YOU Have the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION Yourself. 


Put a Copy into Each of 
Your Schools. Write for 


Other educators write us that they like to have our maga- 
zine with them, of an evening, under the home reading 
lamp. 


They read it for refreshment, stimulus, information, sug- 
gestion and inspiration. They find the articles brief, 
timely, and to the point. 


They enjoy the clear and readable type — the paper with- 


out a glare. special terms or inquire at ; 
Booth 42. 
By coming in weekly installments, the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION combines promptness with convenience. 
Order Coupon 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
6 Beacon St., Boston 


Enter my order for one 
year’s subscription. I en- 
close $3.00 (or $5.00 for 
two years). 


The constant aim of the editors is— 
“Twice the Value in Half the Reading Time’’ 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


BOSTON 


ADDRESS 


A. E. Winship and A. W. Belding, Editors 
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MY BOOK OF HISTORY. A Pig. 
=  turesque Tale of Progress. 
2 = “Beginnings.” Volume One. 519 
= Ge BOOK TABLE = Pages. 
= “Conquests.” Volume Two. 
INTERESTING THINGS TO ing and hearing many things that were Protaeliy. 


KNOW. By Margaret L. White 
and Alice Hanthorn, Cleveland. Il- 
lustrated by Sue Runyon and Ruth 
Bennett. New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Boston, Atlanta: American 
Book Company. 

These stories are very interesting be- 
cause they tell children interesting 
things, they want to know. There is a 
great variety of things children will 
enjoy. Everything in this beautiful 
reader is different from any other book 
for little people that we have seen. 

The stories are much longer and hold 
the attention of children longer than 
in most books of this class. 

This is the third of the “Do and 
Learn Readers.” The things to do 
require more attention of the reader. 


THE TEACHER AND SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION. From the Point of View of 
the Classroom Teacher. By W. W. 
Carpenter and John Rhai, Univer- 
sity of Missouri. Cloth. 460 pages. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn 
and Company. 

This book meets a real new need, 
and meets it completely. Since prac- 
tically all elementary school children 
in city systems now go into the high 
school for at least a part of the course, 
all elementary school teachers are pre- 
paring their students for some second- 
ary school work. 

This book is written especially to 
interest and enlighten any elementary 
school teacher about the work for 
which she is preparing all her pupils. 
It is a unique and valuable modern 
book for teachers. 


OUR FOOD. By Josephine Worthing- 
ton, formerly of Rochester, N. Y., 
and Catherine Victoria Matthews, 
specialist in geography, Rochester, 
N. Y. Cloth. 258 pages.  Illus- 
trated. Dansville, N. Y.: F. A. 
Owen. 

“Our Food” is the first of a series 
of four books on “Our Everyday 


Needs.” The others will be: “Our 
Clothing,” “Our Shelter,” “Our 
Transportation.” 


Education is entirely different when 
children know that street cars supplant 
steam traffic, and the bus puts the 
street cars out of Commission, and that 
trucks eliminate the use of the freight 
car, and the airplane succeeds the lim- 
ited train for speed, express car ser- 
vice. 

Children educate themselves by see- 


formerly learned only by reading. 

The textbook now tells children how 
to learn by observation things they 
were told to learn by reading. 

The school and school books are 
radically different from what they were 
a little while ago. 

A child is literally four years older 
at five than he was ten years ago. 
The child, the school, the school books, 
are as different from what they were 
five years ago as is life in the kitchen, 
in the garden, and in city streets. 


~ comes 


PLANNING YOUR FUTURE. An 
Occupational Civics Test for Junior 
High School Grades. By George E. 
Myers, University of Michigan, 
Gladys N. Little and Sarah A. Rob- 
inson, both of Detroit. Cloth. 407 
pages. 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc. 

For twenty years we have admired 
the spirit, sanity and skill of Dr. George 
E. Myers in his helpfulness in plan- 
ning how to produce plans to develop 
the planning for a successful life of 
students in high schools and colleges. 

In “Planning Your Future” Dr. 
Myers has had the assistance of two 
eminent guides in planning the plan- 


_ ning of youths in Detroit, than which no 


city is more modern in spirit or more 
creative in the adaptation of the best of 
the past to the best in modern educa- 
tion. 


FUN-SKETCHING, A PAS- 
TIME THAT PAYS. By W. R. 
Maxwell Foster. Illustrated. Cloth. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

This is the one highly satisfactory 
creative effort to develop a profitable 
profession for the white-collar class 
of the unemployed. 

From time immemorial boys and 
girls have amused themselves by mak- 
ing others ridiculous by their drawings. 

Now this ingenuity has a limitless 
market if it has a masterful touch that 
excels in any phase of fun-making. 
Several illustrators have jumped into 
fortune and fame in a year or two. 
The story of Guyas Williams’ leap into 
world-wide achievement, financially, is 
almost as, fabulous as that of men on 
the diamond. 

“Fun-Sketching” is, professionally il- 
luminating and art-creating in its ser- 
vice to youths who have taste and talent 
for fun-making for the daily press. 


Olive Beaupre Miller, assisted by 


Harry Neal Baum. Chicago, 
Toronto: The Book House jos 
Children. 


Every page is brilliantly illustrateg 
in color so that the children cannot 
escape the emotional influence of his. 
tory as persons become human, then 
civilized, and Christianized. 

History is as vitally created as fruit 
comes from bud to blossom, to green 
fruit, to ripened fruit, is harvested and 
marketed. The author knows and ap. 
preciates the unfolding of history as 
clearly as he realizes why winter be. 
spring, then summer, _ then 
autumn, and she makes it as natural 
and real as for trees to spring into 
leaf, give refreshing shade, then turn 
to many colors and fall from the tree, 

Book Two, “Conquests,” from Crete 
and Greece to the Story of Christianity 
and its conquest to the Gospels and 
Epistles at the beginning of the 
Christian era. 

Boys and girls could not help fol 
lowing the trail of history if they 
wanted to, and they could not want to 
leave the trail of history when it i 
blazed as attractively and beautifully 
as it is in “My Book of History” a 
created by The Book. House for Chil 
dren. 


MUSIC APPRECIATION _ FOR 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
A Series of Progressive Lessons it 
Listening, to Accompany “Music 
Notes” Book Four and Book Five 
By Mabelle Glenn, director @ 
music, Kansas City, Missouri, and 
Margaret Lowry, educational dire 
tor, Kansas City Symphony Orchet 
tra. New York, Newark, Bostot 
Chicago, San Francisco: Silveh 
Burdett and Company. 

Kansas City music is in a class 
itself in artistic interpretation {rom 
the first grade to the twelfth. 

“Music Notes,” Books Four 
Five, with the manual, retain all th 
charm of the work in the Kansas Gi 
schools, and teachers and children ® 
any schools can get the spirit of i 
Kansas City schools ideally. | 

There is a spirit in the appreciatit® 
as inspired by the Misses Glent 
Lowry which is irresistibly contagio® 
and their presentation is as captivatil 


_as is their personality in the 


work of Kansas City. 

There has been nothing just ® 
available as these two books for 
versal music inspiration in appreciatit® 
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INTERESTING THINGS TO 
KNOW. By Margaret L. White 
and Alice Hanthorn, Cleveland. Il- 
lustrated by Sue Runyon and Ruth 
Bennett. New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Boston, Atlanta: American 
Book Company. 

These stories are very interesting be- 
cause they tell children interesting 
things they want to know. There is a 
great variety of things children will 
enjoy. Everything in this beautiful 
reader is different from any other book 
for little people that we have seen. 

The stories are much longer and hold 
the attention of children longer than 
in most books of this class. 

This is the third of the “Do and 
Learn Readers.” The things to do 
require more attention of the reader. 


THE TEACHER AND SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION. From the Point of View of 
the Classroom Teacher. By W. W. 
Carpenter and John Rhai, Univer- 
sity of Missouri. Cloth. 460 pages. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn 
and Company. 

This book meets a real new need, 
and meets it completely. Since prac- 
tically all elementary school children 
in city systems now go into the high 
school for at least a part of the course, 
all elementary school teachers are pre- 
paring their students for some second- 
ary school work. 

This book is written especially to 
interest and enlighten any elementary 
school teacher about the work for 
which she is preparing all her pupils. 
It is a unique and valuable modern 


book for teachers. 


OUR FOOD. By Josephine Worthing- 
ton, formerly. of Rochester, N. Y., 
and Catherine Victoria Matthews, 
specialist in geography, Rochester, 
N. Y. Cloth. 258 pages. Illus- 
trated. Dansville, N. Y.: F. A. 
Owen. 

“Our Food” is the first of a series 
of four books on “Our Everyday 


Needs.” The others will be: “Our 
Clothing,” “Our Shelter,” “Our 
Transportation.” 


Education is entirely different when 
children know that street cars supplant 
steam traffic, and the bus puts the 
street cars out of commission, and that 
trucks eliminate the use of the freight 
car, and the airplane succeeds the lim- 
ited train for speed, express car ser- 
vice. 

Children educate themselves by see- 
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ing and hearing many things that were 
formerly learned only by reading. 

The textbook now tells children how 
to learn by observation things they 
were told to learn by reading. 

The school and school books are 
radically different from what they were 
a little while ago. 

A child is literally four years older 
at five than he was ten years ago. 
The child, the school, the school books, 
are as different from what they were 
five years ago as is life in the kitchen, 
in the garden, and in city streets. 


PLANNING YOUR FUTURE. An 
Occupational Civics Test for Junior 
High School Grades. By George E. 
Myers, University of* Michigan, 
Gladys N. Little and Sarah A. Rob- 
inson, both of Detroit. Cloth. 407 
pages. 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc. 

For twenty years we have admired 
the spirit, sanity and skill of Dr. George 
E. Myers in his helpfulness in plan- 
ning how to produce plans to develop 
the planning for a successful life of 
students in high schools and colleges. 

In “Planning Your Future” Dr. 
Myers has had the assistance of two 
eminent guides in planning the plan- 
ning of youths in Detroit, than which no 
city is more modern in spirit or more 
creative in the adaptation of the best of 
the past to the best in modern educa- 
tion. 


FUN-SKETCHING, A PAS- 
TIME THAT PAYS. By W. R. 
Maxwell Foster. Illustrated. Cloth. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

This is the one highly satisfactory 
creative effort to develop a profitable 
profession for the white-collar class 
of the unemployed. 

From time immemorial boys and 
girls have amused themselves by mak- 
ing others ridiculous by their drawings. 

Now this ingenuity has a limitless 
market if it has a masterful touch that 
excels in any phase of fun-making. 
Several illustrators have jumped into 
fortune and fame in a year or two. 
The story of Guyas Williams’ leap into 
world-wide achievement, financially, is 
almost as fabulous as that of men on 
the diamond. 

“Fun-Sketching” is professionally il- 
luminating and art-creating in its ser- 
vice to youths who have taste and talent 
for fun-making for the daily press. 
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MY BOOK OF HISTORY. A Pic- 
turesque Tale of Progress. 
“Beginnings.” Volume One. 510 
Pages. 

“Conquests.” Volume Two. 512 

pages. 

Profusely illustrated in color. By 

Olive Beaupre Miller, assisted by 

Harry Neal Baum. Chicago, 

Toronto: The Book House for 

Children. 

Every page is brilliantly illustrated 
in color so that the children cannot 
escape the emotional influence of his- 
tory as persons become human, then 
civilized, and Christianized. 

History is as vitally created as fruit 
comes from bud to blossom, to green 
fruit, to ripened fruit, is harvested and 
marketed. The author knows and ap- 
preciates the unfolding of history as 
clearly as he realizes why winter be- 
comes spring, then summer, then 
autumn, and she makes it as natural 
and real as for trees to spring into 
leaf, give refreshing shade, then turn 
to many colors and fall from the tree. 

300k Two, “Conquests,”’ from Crete 
and Greece to the Story of Christianity 
and its conquest to the Gospels and 

Epistles at the beginning of the 

Christian era. 

Boys and girls could not help fol- 
lowing the trail of history if they 
wanted to, and they could not want to 
leave the trail of history when it is 
blazed as attractively and beautifully 
as it is in “My Book of History” as 
created by The Book House for Chil- 
dren. 


MUSIC APPRECIATION FOR 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
A Series of Progressive Lessons in 
Listening, to Accompany “Music 
Notes” Book Four and Book Five. 
Mabelle Glenn, director of 
music, Kansas City, Missouri, and 
Margaret Lowry, educational direc- 
tor, Kansas City Symphony Orches- 
tra. New York, Newark, Boston, 
Chicago, Francisco: Silver, 
Burdett and Company. 

Kansas City music is in a class by 
itself in artistic interpretation from 
the first grade to the twelfth. 

“Music Notes,” Books Four and 
Five, with the manual, retain all the 
charm of the work in the Kansas City 
schools, and teachers and children in 
any schools can get the spirit of the 
Kansas City schools ideally. 

There is a spirit in the appreciation 
as inspired by the Misses Glenn and 
Lowry which is irresistibly contagious, 
and their presentation is as captivating 
as is their personality in the class 
work of Kansas City. 

There has been nothing just as 
available as these two books for uni- 
versal music inspiration in appreciation. 
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Publications for 
Kindergarten and 
Elementary Grades 


Endorsed by Leading 
Educators 


Picture Books, beautifully designed and bril- 
liantly printed, — Domestic Animals, Wild Ani- 
mals, Birds, Mother Goose, Ships, Trains, Air- 
craft, Stories — a large assortment of subjects. 


NATURE STUDY MATERIAL 
FLOWERS, TREES, BIRDS 


Used by many important Boards of Education 
throughout the country and recommended for 
the accuracy and simplicity of the drawings and 
the artistic coloring. 


Write for complete illustrated catalog and prices. 


Sam! Gabriel Sons & 
Company 


74 - 76 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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New World Globe 


Number CG163t 16 


Inches 


Miles 
to the 
Inch 


WRITE FOR 
CIRCULAR 
G—JE 


Denoyer-Geppert Co. 


Scientific School Map Makers 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue 


Chicago 


NOW 33 TITLES 


FOR THE 
PROGRESSIVE TEACHER 


Series sponsored by experts 
in child literature 


Adapted to range of child’s 
understanding and imagination 


Charming illustrations, gay 
bindings 


HEATH SUPPLEMENTARY 
READERS 


D. C. HEATH and COMPANY 


N. E. A-—DETROIT 


You are invited to visit Booth 33 to inspect 
the latest material for handwriting instruction. 


Now You Can Get the Best 


BLACKBOARD WALL CARDS | 


for any system of handwriting ! 


_= blackboard wall cards are made by the 

largest distributors of penmanship supplies 
in the country and over 200,000 sets are in daily 
use in schools from Maine to California. 


This very wide distribution allows a much lower 
price than any other manuiucturer can quote. A 
single set sent postpaid costs only 5@c, while the 
wholesale price is but 30c per set. 

Each set consists of 15 cards, 8% x 17 inches, and 
contains the entire alphabet of capitals and small 
letters, as well as figures and symbols, The cards 
are beautifully printed on strong cardboard and 
will never fade or wear out. 

The popularity of blackboard wall cards as origi- 
nated by The A. N. Palmer Company has led to a 
demand for them with the varying letter styles of 
different handwriting systems. Send for circular of 
three sample cards showing the styles of “P” and 
“R” available. These and the styles of other vary- 
ing letter forms have been selected after exhaus- 
tive research into the styles employed in different 
systems and the teacher ordering these cards has 
only to specify the method used in order to pro- 
cure the correct forms for every letter. 


One set postpaid, 50c. Wholesale Price, 30c. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


55 Fifth Avenue, 


2128 Calumet Avenue 

New York Chicage 
Palmer Bidg. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Terminal Saies Bildg., 
Portiand, Ore. 
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Irish Ability 


Racial pride in intellectual ability 
and other attainments is not restricted 
to the Irish, who have much to be 
proud of in the history of their race. 
An Englishman and an_ Irishman 
were one day holding an argument re- 
specting the nationality of the various 
great men who lived and died. 

The Irishman had successively 
claimed each one mentioned as a 
countryman of his own, till at length 
the Englishman, somewhat nettled, in- 
quired: “How about Shakespeare— 
was he an Irishman?” to which he 
received the reply: “Well, I can’t say 
he was altogether, but at all events he 
had the abilities of one.” 


Ambition 


Though we smile at the Italian in 
the story, we must admire his am- 
bition. 

The young Italian immigrant and his 
wife had just arrived in New York. 
While walking down the street they 
were amazed to see a fire engine go 
racing past, with smoke and flame 
pouring forth from the funnel. The 
Italian eyed the departing monster for 
a moment, then, running to his wife, 
exclaimed: “Looka, Rosa, that’s the 
kinda peanut roaster we hava some 
day.” 


Speedy Retort 

A traveler was walking along a toil- 
some road, when he came across an 
old man. Addressing him, he asked 
how long it would take him to get to 
the next village. But the man went on 
with his work, neither speaking nor 
looking up. The traveler went on his 
way. 

He had not gone far when he heard 
a call: “Hey, mister! Come back!” 
The traveler returned, when the old 
man said: “It'll take you twenty min- 
utes.” 

“Why did you not tell me that when 
I asked you?” asked the traveler. 
“How did I know how fast you was 


going to walk?” retorted the old man. 


—Answers. 


Not Omega 

The parents of a large family named 
their new son “Finis.” 

As time went on another boy was 
was born into the family. Later came 
a girl. 

Some one suggested that the young- 
est boy should be called “Supplement” 
and his sister “Addenda.” 


A 
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Now We'll Study History 


A school teacher was trying to make 
a class understand what a volcano is 
like. In reviewing the lesson she drew 
on the blackboard her own conception 
of a flaming mountain, using colored 
crayon with extraordinary effect. 

“What is it?” she asked. The pupils 
shook their puzzled heads. “What does 
it look like?” she pursued. 

A small boy soberly answered: “It 
looks like hell, ma’am.”—Flamingo. 


Slipped In 
He—‘“My ancestors came over in the 
Mayflower.” 
She—“It’s lucky they did. The im- 
migration laws are a little stricter 
now.” 


Martial Music 


The obliging pianist had rendered 
several selections, when one of the ad- 
miring group of listeners suggested 
that he play “The Twelfth Mass.” 
Several people echoed the request, and 
one lady in particular cried out enthu- 
siastically: “Oh, do play it. My hus- 
band belonged to that very regiment.” 

Matrimonial Bond 

Maggie—“They tell me you're work- 
in’ hard night an’ day.” 

Sarah—“Yes, I’m under a bond to 
keep the peace for pullin’ the whiskers 
out of that old scoundrel of a husband 
of mine, and the judge said that if I 
come before him again, or laid me 
hands on the old man, he’d fine me 


$50.” 


Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
ofter feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 


A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irrttation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


UR 


EYES 
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Maggie — “And so you're workin’ 
hard to keep out of mischief?” 
Sarah — “Mischief, nothing, I’m 
workin’ to get the $50.” 
Too Late 


She wanted to be in the beauty 
chorus, so she wrote an application, en- 
closed her photograph, and was asked 
to come for an interview. Imagine 
her surprise when told by the manager 
she was too late. 

She—“Is the position filled? 

He—“No, but you should have come 
when you had this picture taken.” 


In Press! 


AN 


INTERPRETATIVE 
HISTORY OF 
EDUCATION 


By 
J. FRANKLIN MESSENGER 


Dean of School of Education 
University of Idaho 


The author has selected 
the material which has the 
greatest significance to ed- 
ucators of today and shows 
the natural way in which 
the dominating ideas of one 
period lead to the theories 
and practices of later per- 
iods. The book is intended 
as a text in a one-term 
course, but is equally suit- 
able for reading circles, 
and for all those who wish 
a stimulating, readable ac- 
count of the rise and de- 
velopment of education. 


$2.00 
THOS. Y. CROWELL CO 


393 Fourth Avenue, New York 


A good hotelina 
quiet and conven- 
ient location, Attrac- 
tive to discriminating 
people. In the heart of 
the Retail and Wholesale 
districts. 

Special attention to 
traveling unescorted, 


RATES 
from $2 Single to $12 Suites 


SETH H. MOSELEY, Owner 
John W. Gannon, Managing Director 


Between 5th Avenue and Broadway, 
on 35th Street, New York City 
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A NEW BOOK for a NEW SUBJECT 
RHYTHM ORCHESTRA TRAINING 


By GRACE DRYSDALE 


TEN GRADED LESSONS 
MUSIC ON FIVE VICTROLA RECORDS 


CONTENTS: 


PART ONE—ASSEMBLING THE ORCHESTRA 


Response to rhythm without instruments 
Acquainting players with sticks and clogs. 
Technique of playing triangles and cymbals 
Technique of playing bells and pipes 
Technique of playing tambourines and drums 
Skill in playing as a complete orchestra 


PART TWO—PROJECTS AND PROGRAMS 


Opportunities for developing creative instinct 

Projects; a further development for the 
rhythm orchestra 

Holiday programs with the rhythm orchestra 

Semi-classical music—index to materials 


RECORDED MUSIC SCORED FOR PLAYERS 


Fundamental Rhythms and Folk Music 
Indian, Chinese, Slavic and Arabian Music 
Semi-Classical Music and Marches. 


Write for further information 


Drysdale School Service 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


COOPER SQUARE 
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MR. RALPH ADAMS CRAM 


the distinguished architect and author of notable 
books in the arts, says of THE MEDICI PRINTS: 


“It seems to me that these prints should be 
in every schoolroom. The pictures chosen for 
reproduction have been selected with notable 
judgment, and most of the great examples of 
painting are available. 


“A half dozen in each schoolroom would 
be of incalculable good in bringing a sense of 
beauty into the lives of children, and so help 
them to achieve a better standard of compara- 
tive values.” 


Let us send you a copy of our new illustrated 
booklet on 


THE MEDICI PRINTS 


Every Superintendent 
should have a copy 


HALE, CUSHMAN & FLINT 


Incorporated 
Publishers of the Medici Prints 
857 Boylston Street, Boston 


Don’t Fail to Hear the Great 


NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL CHORUS 


Under the direction of 


DR. HOLLIS DANN 


TUESDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 24th 
AT THE 


Detroit National Education Association 
Superintendence Meeting 
AND TO VISIT THE 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 
EDUCATIONAL MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


EXHIBIT BOOTHS 
Main Floor 


CARL FISCHER, Ine. 


240-241 


NEW YORK 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES iid 


EDUCATION 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bldg. 

New York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. Birmingham, Ala., 808 Title Bldg. 

Syracuse, N. Y., 139 Fage Ave. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 

Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bldg. 
Send for circular and registration form free 


New York 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU, Inc. 


1759-60 SALMON TOWER City 
5 quer asp New York 
Member National Association of Teachers’ 
Agencies 
Philadelphia 


ITHACA TEACHERS AGENCY 


PERSONAL ‘SERVICE 


ENROLL Now 
NO FEE 


Teachers needed for all positions from Kindergarten to College. 


130 BLAIR STREET 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 
No charge. Reliable Service. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Recommends college and normal school graduates, specialists and other 
teachers to colleges, public and private schools in all parts of the 
country. Advises parents about schools. 


THE TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 120 Boylston Street 
Recommends Teachers, Tutors and Private Schools 


= 


Good Positions for good TEACHERS in Schools and Colleges 
Always Available in many States 
ENROLL NOW 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
327 PERRY BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 8 BRANCH OFFICES 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


— 49TH YEAR —— 


NEW YORK CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
Flatiron Bldg. 64 E. Jackson Globe Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY SPOKANE 


N. Y. Life Bldg. Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
All members of the National Association of Teachers Agencies 


WE cover the country. This is the way it works. She was teaching 
in Alaska. She registered with our Spokane office. They sent her 
papers to all our other offices. The Chicago office placed her in a fine 
position in Iowa. Only one registration fee (which is permanent), 
only one writing of references, only one commission, but five offices 
worked for her, — successfully. 


Get Brewer's National Educational Directory, 10,000 Names. Price, $1.00 


MEET US IN DETROIT 
ars E. A. CONVENTION, Booth 271 Fountain Ballroom 
UTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
College and Specialist Bureau 
Columbia, Richmond, Louisville, Memphis 


February 16, 1931 


Talkies in English Schools 

Three hundred boys had a new 
thrill in a West London school re- 
cently, when they watched four one- 
reel talkies in a classroom, as part 
of their ordinary school work. It is 
believed to be the first time anywhere 
in Europe that talkies have been in- 
troduced into the schoolroom. Until 
early May the experiment will be con- 
tinued in seventeen elementary schools, 
under the auspices of the Middlesex 
County Council, and with the eager 
assistance of movie companies. The 
school authorities, are anxious to dis- 
cover whether talkies are of real value 
in elementary schools. Elaborate ques- 
tionnaires have been prepared for 
teachers, who will report on _ the 
relative merits of silent films and 
talkies in their classroom work. 


Bus Costs Cut 

Gradual displacement of the small , 
rural school by the “consolidated” 
school has brought to many school 
boards throughout the United States the 
problem of providing and paying for 
child transportation. By comparison 
with other states, California trans- 
ports its school children longer dis- 
tances. Approximately twenty-six per 
cent. of the high school pupils there 
live more than ten miles from their 
schools. The average cost per stu- 
dent per year for bus service is 
$41.35, while the cost of the same 
privilege for the average elementary 
school pupil is $28.86 per year. A 
school bus in the Pacific Coast state 
makes a daily trip of 37.7 miles on the 
average, and carries an average load 
of 30.6 pupils. The expenditure for 
“local transportation” has come to oc- 
cupy third place in the budget of union 
schools, in the state, and amounts to 
11.5 per cent. of the total current ex- 
pense. 


Columbia Declines Gift 

Columbia University, at which al- 
most 20,000 women are enrolled, de- 
cided officially that it would be “in- 
expedient” to accept a bequest of 
$25,000 from the late Albert E. Pills- 
bury for the purpose of “developing 
sound public opinion and _ action” 
against the modern feminist movement, 
which “tends to take women out of 
the home.” Columbia’s action leaves 
only Yale University officially un- 
decided as to the bequest, Harvard 
and Princeton already having declined 
to accept it. 


Would Authorize Instrumental 
Music 

A bill has been introduced in the 
Ohio legislature to permit the teaching 
of instrumental as well as vocal music 
in the public schools of the state. Plans 
are being formulated to have other 
states take similar action. 
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LIST OF ADVERTISERS * TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 

Albert Teachers’ Agency 

American and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency 

American Book Company 157, 

American Education Press 

American Seating Company 


Balfour, L. G. Company 
Barnes, A. S. and Company 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Com- 


and Finance 
Bookhouse for Children, The 
Boston University, Summer Ses- 

sion 
Bryant Teachers’ Bureau, Inc. 
Cary Teachers’ Agency, The 
Century Company, The 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency 
Collingwood Hotel, The 
Compton, F. E. and Company 
Cooper, Frank Irving, Corpora- 

tion 
Corlew Teachers’ Agency, The 
Crowell, Thos. Y. Company 


Denoyer-Geppert Company 
Drysdale School Service 


Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 


Fickett Teachers’ Agency, The 
Fischer, Carl, Inc. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, The 


Gabriel, Samuel, Sons and Com- 
pany 

Ginn and Company 

Gregg Publishing Company, The 


Harrison Hotel 

Harvard University Summer 
School 

Heath, D. C. and Company 

Holden Patent Book Cover Com- 
pany 

Ithaca Teachers’ Agency 

Ittner, Wm. B., Inc. 


Journal of Education ; 
Kellogg’s Teachers’ Agency 


Laidlaw Brothers 
Longmans, Green and Company 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 

Macmillan Company, The 

Martin’s Diplomas 

Medici Prints, Inc. 

Merriam, G. & C. Company 

Merrill, Charles E., and Com- 
pany 

Murine Company, The 


National Teachers Agency 
Nelson, Thomas, and Sons 


Owen, F. A. Publishing Com- 
pany 


Palmer, The A. N. Company 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency, The 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


Row, Peterson and Company 
Sanborn, Benj. H. and Com- 


pany 
Bentley School of Accounting 
197 


pany 
Silver, Burdett and Company 
Smith, Hammond and Company 
Southern Teachers’ Agency 
Spencer Lens Company 
Standard Mailing Machine Com- 
pany 
Teachers’ Exchange, The 


U. F. A. Films, Inc. 

University of Vermont, Summer 
School 

RCA Victor Company, Inc. 

Wilson School Photography 

Winston, The John C. Company 

Winship. Teachers’ Agency 

World Book Company 
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WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILBY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


45TH YEAR.—Executives and teachers for 
all kinds of Public School work, and men 
and women for good positions in State 
Teachers Colleges, Universities, and Private 
CHICAGO, ILL. Schools, in good demand. Many thousands 
535 Fifth Ave, New York have secured PROMOTION through this 
Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. Agency. Why not you? Booklet free. 


ALBERT 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS 19 WEST 44TH ST. 
AND FOREIGN AGENCY NEW YORK 


Recommends instructors, teachers, tutors and governesses for col- 
leges, schools and families. Careful selection for individual needs. 


MISS AGNES HOOKER - MISS NELLIE R. TALBOT 
Successors to Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton 


business is done by recommendation in 
answer to direct calls from employers. 


ROSE E. BRADBURY, Manager GEORGE H. LARRABEE, Manager 
14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Clapp Memorial Bidg., Portland, Me. 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 


C. WILBUR CARY, Manager 
36 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, MANAGER 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 
Member of National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 8 Beacon Street, Boston 


Telephone Hay. 1678 ‘site Established 1885 


KELLOGG’S TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Established 1889 
31 Union Square, New York, N. ¥. ©. ¥- Mannion 
(Broadway at 16th Street) Miss M. B. Gosman 
Telephone Algonquin 1756 
We have been supplying teachers to the Public and Private ScHools for 
over forty —— We have no branches. All applications for member- 
ship and al ge for teachers receive the personal attention of the 
managers. Cal write, or telephone us for careful personal service. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


Ma. .agers 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 


WINSHIP Beacon St. . Boston, Mass. 

TEACHERS ‘and Rewdence 
PROMPT! 

AGENCY 


COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


Member of National Association of Teachers’ 
Agencies 
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THE NEW DAY ARITHMETICS 


FLETCHER DURELL, recently head of the Mathematics Department, Law- 

renceville School, New Jersey; THOMAS J. DURELL, Superintendent of 

Schools, Cape May County, New Jersey, and HARRY O. GILLET, Principal 
of the Elementary School, University of Chicago. 


Certain distinguishing features of THE NEW DAY ARITHMETICS 
yield substantial dividends for the time and work devoted to teaching: 


1. Thorough grounding in fundamental concepts. 

2. Scientific grade placement of topics. 

3. Diagnostic tests, with fresh keyed practice. 

4. Ample provision for the maintenance of skills. 

5. A definite method for developing power in problem solution. 
6. Different levels of achievement for pupils of varying ability. 
7. Subject matter for future, as well as present needs. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 


381 FOURTH AVENUE 323 EAST 23RD STREET 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


e A New Series of Basal Readers ¢ 
WORK TYPE 


Primer: TOTS and TOYS 
THE NEW _gook 1: GROWING UP A TREAT! 


SILENT Book II: NEW FRIENDS TOM SKEYHILL, famous 


lecturer, reporter, and ad- 
READERS _ Book THE WONDER WORLD at the A. Conver 
tion in Detroit. is book, 


By William Dodge Lewis Book IV: FACTS and FANCIES SERGEANT YORK, Last 


and of the Long Hunters, has 


Albert Lindsay Rowland Book V: WHYS and WHEREFORES __ it been published. It is 


a dramatic story of the 


An entirely new series and Book VI: SCOUTING THROUGH man described by General 


| Pershing as “the outstand- 
pre-eminently a completely 


1 ing civilian hero of the 
organized system of teach- Book VII: PIONEER TRAILS World War.” Hear the 
ing reading at the various lecture — read the book. 
grade levels. These books Book VIII: THE ROUND-UP Anexcellent supplementary 


teach pupils how to study. reader for grades 7 and 8. 


Send for complete information 


Be sure to visit the Winston Exhibit, Booths 43-44, 
at the N. E. A. Convention 


WINSTON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Guess Work— 


Diagram Below Shows How Each Letter 
ls Complete in a Volume 


Just pick your volume by the guide letter at the top 


No “Split-Letters’’— Each letter complete in one volume. No 


* more guessing about the volume in which a topic falls. The 
beginning letter of an article is the key to the volume in which 
the article will be found. Widens pupil age-range—a 3rd grade 
pupil now can use Compton's easily. The guiding letter at the 
top is a sure, quick, simple guide to the information sought. 


2 Sixteen handy volumes—Now sixteen pupils can use the set in- 
* stead of ten. Smaller volumes, easier to handle—last longer. 


3 Index at the Back of Each Volume—its natural place. Just turn 
* tothe Index in the volume youare holding and you are directed 
to the exact page where the information sought is to be found. 


4 Subject-Outlines in Separate Volume—V olume sixteen carries 
* the subject-outlines and study-guides which have proved 
so helpful to the teacher in following her course of study. 


Compton's 1931 
Contribution to 
Encyclopedia Progress! 


makes a vitally 
important announcement — 
presents an idea original, logical, 
simple—yet revolutionary in 
Encyclopedia progress. An an- 
nouncement of a new arrangement 
of text, with advantages so imme- 
diately obvious that little need be 
said to make this new Compton's 
Classroom Edition instantly 
desired by progressive educators 
everywhere. 


Let this page then serve to give 
you the facts. You will see quickly 
how this new edition brings to 
the classroom’a new era in ency- 
clopedia usefulness. Compton’s 
has long been recognized as the 
best illustrated, most accurate, 
most modern and comprehensive 
of all encyclopedias for class- 
room use. 


Read and study the diagrammatic 
explanation at the left. See how a 
few simple, constructive changes 
in arrangement add to Compton’s 
usefulness as a most valuable 
classroom tool. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Publishers 


Compton Bldg. 1000N. Dearborn St. Chicago, Illinois 
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CIATION MEETING AT DETROIT, FEB. 21-26, 1931 


GUIDANCE RECORDS WILSON-Way 
CALL FOR A PHOTOGRAPH SCHOOL 


WE OFFER A 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


DISTINCTIVE SERVICE 
TO SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES 


invites you to call 
at Booth 42 
Crystal Ball Room 


for a complimentary 


pHoTa 


Individual Photographs 
for Office Records 


ime a and Year Books individual 

29 ~=YEAR 

SEATING PLANS 

WITH PICTURES FOR P hotograph of 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


yourself 
Let Us Send You Full Information 


Introducing Our New Self Service Photography 


for all schools not within reach of our operator. service. 


Take pictures of your own pupils — it’s lots of fun — anyone can 
do it. We show you how and send camera anywhere. 


see Self Service Gamera at Our Booth 


WILSON-WAY SCHOOL PHOTOGRAPHY 


1955 Massachusetts Avenue 255 North Eighteenth Street 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
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